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The First Ten Years of the World Health Organization 


10TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE SESSION OF WHO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., MAY 26-27, 1958 


Following is the text of remarks made before 
the 10th anniversary commemorative session of 
the World Health Organization at Minneapolis by 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, together with an 
address by Milton Eisenhower, president of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Eisenhower was 
the personal representative of the President at the 
session, and Mr. Wilcox was a US. delegates 


REMARKS BY MR. WILCOX, MAY 26 


It gives me great pleasure to be the first to wel- 
come you on behalf of the Government and the 
people of the United States to this 10th anniver- 
sary commemorative session of the World Health 
Organization. Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the per- 
sonal representative of the President, will have 
more to say in this regard when he addresses you 
tomorrow. 

The people and the Government of the United 
States are deeply honored to have the opportunity 
of serving as hosts to the World Health Assembly. 
Your presence here is an expression of the keen 
interest of the United States in the World Health 
Organization, and I am certain that it will stim- 
ulate in the people of our country an even greater 
awareness of the vital and far-reaching work being 
done by this organization. 

In my capacity as Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of international organization affairs, I 
am constantly concerned with that relatively new 
dimension of international relations—multilateral 
diplomacy. Although this is a comparatively 
young branch of the art of diplomacy, it has been 
rightfully called “the diplomacy of the future.” 


1 For other members of the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN 
of June 2, 1958, p. 933. 
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Many of its techniques are still in the formative 
stage, and a certain amount of trial and error are 
still involved; but, as an indication of what we 
may expect in the future from multilateral coop- 
eration, I know of nothing more encouraging than 
the story of the success of the first 10 years of the 
World Health Organization. 

The WHO has a record of solid achievement. 
The combined efforts of doctors, scientists, and 
public-health administrators of its member coun- 
tries have built an ever-increasing storehouse of 
knowledge and experience which today is avail- 
able to millions of people throughout the world 
for the improvement of their health and well- 
being. These efforts have produced significant 
gains in the constant fight against many com- 
municable diseases. 

Although the battle against communicable dis- 
ease is the most dramatic aspect of the work of 
the World Health Organization, the development 
of public-health services may prove to be its most 
important contribution to the welfare of man- 
kind, for effective public-health services will be 
able to prevent the very diseases which we are 
now fighting to control. Laying the foundations 
in countries where none existed and strengthening 
them where they did exist, the Organization is 
now directing a great part of its activity into this 
all-important field. Here, too, the story is one of 
accomplishment, particularly in the less developed 
areas of the world—rural health services estab- 
lished, hospital administrators and nurses trained, 
rehabilitation programs and physical therapy 
schools in operation. 

A great measure of this rapid accomplishment 
is due to the close cooperation which has existed 
between the WHO and other branches of the 
United Nations system. Working closely with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the WHO 
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has made steady progress in the solution of serious 
health problems created by nutritional deficien- 
cies. It has joined forces with the International 
Labor Organization in helping to improve indus- 
trial medicine. In cooperation with the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, it has made vital contri- 
butions in improving the tragic plight of two- 
thirds of the world’s 900 million children who lack 
adequate food, shelter, and protection against dis- 
ease. Given continued support for the work of 
WHO, there is real reason to believe that much 
of the burden of disease now holding back man’s 
progress can be brought under effective control 
and in some cases eradicated. 


A Blend of Idealism and Practicality 

This progress of the WHO, in my opinion, has 
been possible because it has achieved a remarkably 
happy blend of the highest idealism with the 
soundest of practical operating techniques. It 
has not attempted to bite off more than it can 
chew. It has exercised praiseworthy realism in 
recognizing the limits within which it has to work 
and in concentrating its efforts and designing pro- 
grams geared to available resources. These pro- 
grams not only have had great impact in the pres- 
ent but also serve as clear evidence of what can 
be expected in the future. 


In your lifetime and mine, if present trends 
continue, this world of ours will be literally burst- 
ing at the seams. Population is increasing at such 
an explosive rate that it will confront man with 
a tremendous challenge in providing food and 
clothing and adequate medical care for our teem- 
ing billions. It is estimated that every week now 


1.8 million new births occur. Every hour that 
passes welcomes 11,000 new babies into the world, 
and life expectancy is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Now, I am well aware of the argument that the 
WHO, through its efforts to improve health 
standards, is exacerbating the world’s population 
problem rather than making it better. Why 
should we make an all-out effort to improve infant 
mortality rates and to increase man’s longevity, 
the argument runs, when there are already more 
people in the world than can presently be sus- 
tained at a decent level of living? 

Quite apart from the moral aspects of this prob- 
lem, it remains a fact that people who are racked 
with fever, or weak from debilitating diseases, 
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cannot make substantial contributions to their 
nation’s productivity. The World Health Organ- 
ization is helping to give people in many lands 
strength and energy to build and produce and 
grow the things man needs to live a more abun- 
dant life. 

It is highly encouraging to note that in the last 
few years world food production, at long last, has 
begun to outstrip the rapid increase in popula- 
tion. Overall food production in 1956 increased 
by close to 3 percent over the previous year, while 
world population increased only by 1.7 percent. 
It is significant, I think, that some of the substan- 
tial increases in production occurred in former 
malarial areas where the work of the WHO has 
been particularly active and effective. 

Thus, the WHO is not only saving lives, but it 
is helping to move the world ever closer to the 
time when every human being can enjoy life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

In the years to come the WHO will be called 
upon to assume increasing responsibilities in a 
variety of areas relating to public health. There 
will no doubt be increased efforts to eliminate or 
alleviate cardiovascular diseases, cancer, diabetes, 
arthritis, rheumatism, influenza, and poliomyeli- 
tis, as well as certain tropical diseases. We can 
expect increased attention in such important fields 
as the prevention of emotional and mental disor- 
ders, occupational health, food and drug services, 
and the health aspects of nuclear energy. These 
will be the great medical problems of tomorrow. 


A Contribution to Peace 


In addition to the contribution which the WHO 
is making toward improving standards of health 
and productivity in the world, it is making still 
another contribution to peace which is somewhat 
more subtle but perhaps no less significant. Ad- 
mittedly, the political activities of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council are far more 
glamorous than the economic and social work of 
the United Nations. The WHO seldom makes 
front-page headlines, and its efforts are carried 
on without a great deal of fanfare. But the 
WHO, in its quiet and effective way, is doing 
much to encourage nations to work together to 
solve their mutual problems. In the long run, 
this growing habit of working together will have 
a lasting impact upon the solution of problems in 
the political field. 
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It is well to keep in mind that disease is inter- 
national, in the worst sense of the word. Germs 
go from one country to another without passports 
or visas, and their incursions in this respect are 
seldom noticed. Moreover, DDT-spraying pro- 
grams certainly do not have the public impact of 
the launching of an earth satellite or an outer- 
space missile. But these and other WHO efforts 
are equally as important, in the long run, as many 
of the drama-packed conferences in the political 
field. Through steady cooperation of this kind, 
we can make significant contributions to the crea- 
tion of those conditions in the world which will 
form the basis of a lasting peace. 

In the field of health we have passed the point 
of no return. International cooperation is not 
only sensible and desirable; it is essential. 

In this connection I would be derelict in my 
duty if I did not avail myself of this opportunity 
to express my deep admiration for the outstanding 
work of two great leaders, Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, and Dr. 
[Marcolino G.] Candau, Director General of the 
World Health Organization. In their respective 
jurisdictions, these two men—aided by their able 
staffs—have given unstintingly of their time and 
their talents to further the cause of peace and to 
move the world ahead in its eternal quest for 
human betterment. They prove again that prog- 
ress does not always originate with the great 
powers; they demonstrate once more the unique 
and invaluable contribution which the smaller 
states can make to the United Nations. 

The World Health Organization has launched 
a program to improve the health of mankind on a 
scale unknown in history. Its achievements al- 
ready have provided a preview of the almost 
limitless possibilities for international cooperation 
in the field of public health. If the new develop- 
ments in the scientific and technological fields are 
devoted to the weil-being of mankind everywhere, 
I am firmly convinced that the day will come 
when many of the diseases which are common 
today throughout the world will be unknown to 
successive generations. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, may I say to all 
the delegations represented here that I sincerely 
hope that your stay in the United States will be 
most pleasant and productive. I wish you every 
success in your deliberations. 


June 16, 1958 


ADDRESS BY DR. EISENHOWER, MAY 27 
White House press release dated May 27 


The President of the United States has asked 
me to bring you the following message: 


Personally and on behalf of the people of the United 
States, I extend to you, the delegates of governments of so 
many countries, a warm welcome. You have come here 
from all corners of the world to deal with very human 
and personal problems that affect us all. I wish you 
notable success. 

The 10th Anniversary Commemorative Session of the 
World Health Organization directs our attention to the 
fact that the nations of the world are working together 
in harmony for the improvement of the living conditions 
of all peoples. As a result of the work of the World 
Health Organization and the stimulating leadership it 
has given to its member states, millions the world over 
are spared from disease and suffering that would have 
been their lot. The United States is proud of its part 
and the part of its health leaders in this mutual en- 
deavor. We look forward to even greater accomplish- 
ments in the control of disease, in the building of health 
services and in the opening of new avenues of medical 
knowledge through research. We look to the World 
Health Organization with confidence as a proven instru- 
ment through which the nations and the peoples of the 
world can combine their efforts, in friendship, toward 
the building of true peace. 

DwicuHTt D. EISENHOWER 

For myself, may I say that it is a genuine 
privilege to address the 10th anniversary com- 
memorative session of the World Health As- 
sembly. 

It is for good reason that the World Health 
Organization has won the respect of nations and 
the confidence and trust of people everywhere. 
The health of the individual is precious to the 
individual and to those dear to him. The health 
of the community and the state, to a considerable 
extent, depends on the health of the individual. 
An organization dedicated to improving human 
health and composed of so many of the world’s 
nations working together in peaceful endeavor 
surely must succeed in its aim. The fact that 
its success has been so rapid must be credited to 
the foundations on which it was built. The 
founders of the World Health Organization 
recognized the problems and the need to extend 
the scope of international health activities beyond 
those which were carried out by its predecessors, 
the International Office of Public Health and the 
League of Nations Health Organization. The 
achievements of these past 10 years are largely 
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due to the vision and dedication of those who 
have given the World Health Organization lead- 
ership and direction. The very structure of the 
Organization, with its far-reaching network for 
tapping the knowledge and resources of the 
world’s experts in health and making these avail- 
able to the health authorities of the world, has 
been a pattern for successful international co- 
operation. 

We congratulate the World Health Organiza- 
tion for what it has accomplished in these few 
years. Its modest beginnings, at a time when 
the world was struggling to emerge from the 
devastation of war, had the undeniably friendly 
effect of speeding the recovery of those who had 
been sorely hurt, helping them on the road to a 
better future. 

Tuberculosis, yaws and the other treponema- 
toses, malaria, and malnutrition are now the 
subject of intensive effort on the part of the coun- 
tries and regions in which they exist. The 
catalyst—the assistance of the World Health Or- 
ganization—is gradually being transferred from 
these increasingly self-sustaining programs to 
newer, urgent programs in other areas. Thus, 10 
years ago, yaws was the chief health problem of 
Haiti. Thirty-five to forty percent of the popula- 
tion was afflicted. Today yaws is practically ex- 
tinct there, thanks to local initiative and interna- 
tional assistance. 

The United States has been closely associated 
with WHO’s growth and development. Some 
who are here today helped in drafting its con- 
stitution. Our public-health profession has given 
of its time and efforts without stint to further its 
aims. Many have acted as consultants in WHO 
programs, and more have served as members of 
expert panels. 

Public-health work, perhaps more than any 
other human endeavor, is conducive to intimate 
international cooperation. Disease is no respecter 
of national boundaries. Nations can acquire health 
without depriving any other nation of these 
benefits. 


A Pattern for Peaceful Cooperation 

The demonstration by the World Health Or- 
ganization of the potentiality of such friendly and 
productive mutual work by nations has set a pat- 
tern for peaceful cooperation in other fields. 

As president of the Johns Hopkins University, 
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I am proud to acknowledge a thread of kinship 
between our School of Hygiene and Public Health 
and the World Health Organization. The found- 
ers of the university recognized the vital im- 
portance of medical science and the health of 
people and the universal nature of progress in 
these fields. From the earliest days of the uni- 
versity, its interests have extended beyond national 
boundaries. Many of the graduates of our school 
represented their countries in the founding of this 
great international organization. Your distin- 
guished Director General is one of our graduates. 
Many members of the staff of the Organization 
are alumni of the Johns Hopkins, and the names 
of many of the delegates to this World Health 
Assembly are familiar to us as former students. 

The International Center concerned with trepo- 
nematoses is located at Hopkins, and our faculty, 
in collaboration with the World Health Organiza- 
tion, has made contributions to the control of these 
diseases. Research in such problems as poliomyeli- 
tis, malaria, yellow fever, cancer, and heart disease 
is carried on at the university and gives promise 
of further improvement in the health of the people 
of the world. We are proud of the part we have 
played in the development of this effective inter- 
national agency. 

This 10th anniversary celebration should re- 
mind the peoples of the world of the tremendous 
advances made in medical science in recent years 
and especially in the prevention of disease and 
disability. Peoples everywhere should know that 
the World Health Organization has had a pro- 
found influence on these developments and that 
this influence will grow with the years. 

They should know, too, that the Organization 
has pioneered in developing effective techniques 
of international action in the control of those dis- 
eases for which we now have effective preventive 
measures. These techniques include technical as- 
sistance and internationally coordinated efforts, 
demonstration of methods, training, and ex- 
change of experience. 

With this background of achievement the 
World Health Organization during the next 3 
weeks will be looking into the future. Such a 
forward look suggests two general areas in which 
further advance can be predicted. First, eradica- 
tion of those diseases that we now know how to 
control and, second, of equal importance, the dis- 
covery of measures for the ultimate conquest of 
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other diseases that we do not yet know how to 
control. 

The World Health Organization has stimulated 
the imagination of men everywhere by boldly 
embarking upon a campaign to eradicate one of 
the most extensive diseases to which man is 
prone—malaria. It was my privilege, as personal 
representative of our President, to present to the 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
early in 1957 an initial special contribution to this 
campaign.” Since then, as you know, the United 
States has made further contributions to the 
WHO Malaria Eradication Special Account and 
to the Pan American Sanitary Organization. 
These will help to attain the ultimate goal but 
are not alone sufficient to the needs. The Presi- 
dent of the United States in his state of the Union 
message of January 9, 1958,’ invited other nations 
to join in this campaign. It is our hope that 
many will do so in order that the peoples of the 
world, who have faith in this great eradication 
effort of the World Health Organization, will not 
be disappointed. In addition to the deep human 
significance of this campaign, it is a test of the 
ability of nations to join forces in an all-out at- 
tack upon a great killer. When the WHO ini- 


tiated its work in this field, malaria afflicted some 
300 million persons a year. Three million died 


each year from malaria. Now the incidence has 
been cut in half and the death rate halved as 
well. But the challenge of full and final victory 
remains. 

The World Health Organization has also been 
occupied during the past decade with the conquest 
of other diseases for which the control methods 
are known. When the WHO took the world stage 
in health following the war, new methods and 
agents were ready at hand, while actual control 
of disease had in many places deteriorated. The 
WHO brought the new together with the old 
with triumphant effect—penicillin in yaws, DDT 
in malaria, BCG in tuberculosis. New methods 
were introduced promptly to speed the accom- 
plishment. We confidently expect WHO to ex- 
pand this worldwide activity. 

As the infectious diseases, the historic scourges 
of mankind, are gradually brought under control 
and eradicated, we find other problems moving 
into the foreground of our concern. Two such are 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 8, 1957, p. 565. 
° bid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 115. 
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heart disease and cancer. A certain amount is 
known about both—enough so that the vast un- 
charted areas of knowledge concerning them are 
recognized, as an explorer recognizes the borders 
of a new continent. 

Yet we know that intensive exploration will 
solve the mysteries of heart disease and of cancer— 
that a way will be found. It is even now a ques- 
tion of when, not whether. Where is almost im- 
material. For the man or woman who achieves 
the final breakthrough may come forward in any 
part of the world. 

The great medical advances over the last cen- 
tury evoke names from many countries: Pasteur 
and the Curies of France, Koch and Ehrlich of 
Germany, Noguchi of Japan, Fleming of Britain, 
Houssay of Argentina, Pavlov of Russia, Florey 
of Australia, Semmelweiss of Austria, the Mayos 
and Salk of the United States. India has given us 
the tranquilizers; Switzerland, DDT; Germany, 
the sulfa drugs. 

What great names and what countries will take 
their places on the high pediment of future medi- 
cal history we do not yet know. But what is clear 
is that, whoever they are, wherever they are, their 
achievements will be based on the shared knowl- 
edge of scientists everywhere and will benefit all 
mankind. 


U.S. Proposal for Research Study 

I wish to submit a proposal for your thoughtful 
consideration. I propose that the WHO conduct 
a special study during the coming year—through 
a staff selected for the purpose, working with the 
world’s leaders in medical research—to determine 
how it may most effectively perform its fullest role 
in research. If this seems to you to offer promise, 
Secretary Folsom‘ has told me that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, on be- 
half of the United States, is prepared to make a 
special grant to the Organization for such a pre- 
liminary study. From this study, emphasizing 
initially cancer and heart disease, we would an- 
ticipate the emergence of a plan that would merit 
the support of member states. Furthermore, the 
United States is prepared to consider providing 
substantial support for any sound program that 
may result from the study. 


‘Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, was head of the U.S. delegation to the 10th 
anniversary commemorative session. 
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In research the World Health Organization has 
been a stimulator and coordinator, not a doer. 
This is as it should be, and we should assure that 
it can play this key role with full effect. 

The first steps toward the coordination of re- 
search have already been taken. By the end of 
last year, the WHO had established close work- 
ing relationships with 1,800 institutions and labo- 
ratories. It was making use of 35 expert panels 
in as many fields, with a total membership 
of 1,400 health experts. It thus is able to stimu- 
late and coordinate research in a wide variety of 
fields through laboratories in many lands. WHO 
facilitation of interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion in 1957 included worldwide or regional tech- 
nical conferences, seminars and expert committees 
in cancer, addiction-producing drugs, heart dis- 
ease, malaria, insect resistance to insecticides, 
atomic energy, mental health, yellow fever, pro- 
fessional education, and other fields. 

The sum total of these research activities rep- 
resents only a small percentage of the Organiza- 
tion’s budget. Their significance, however, 
cannot be measured in terms of the amounts spent. 
One example of this important type of work which 
has impressed me was the rapid development of an 
effective preventive vaccine against Asian in- 
fluenza last year. This was the direct result of 
having an internationally coordinated network of 
laboratories that received reports on its occur- 
rence and determined the prevalence of the causa- 
tive virus strain. 

The record is impressive. 
needed. 

We need more rapid exchange of ideas and in- 
formation between laboratories and scientists. We 
need more opportunities for scientists to meet to- 
gether and discuss freely their work and their 
problems. We need to find the gaps in research 
and fill them. We need to develop research 
workers and give them scope and opportunity. 
We must search world-wide to know where disease 
occurs and why. We must test, in the laboratory, 
empirical observations that are made in the field 
and in the hospitals. We must examine those ma- 


But much more is 


terials and ideas that have persisted through the 
centuries as traditions and superstitions in the 
folklore of the world. 

It is our expectation that out of the special 
study which I have proposed the world can, 
through the WHO, address itself more vigorously 
to finding solutions to the great unsolved myster- 
ies of disease. Thus again the WHO would es- 
tablish international patterns of effort which 
might lead, as President Eisenhower suggested 
last January, to “a full-scale cooperative program 
of science for peace.” 

A reexamination and intensification of its re- 
search role is one of the significant challenges be- 
fore the World Health Organization. The 
United States has faith in the will and ability of 
the WHO to meet this challenge. Our faith in 
the future is based on the performance of the 
past—indeed on a decade of accomplishment 
which it is our pride and our privilege to cele- 
brate today. 


U.S. Recognizes Establishment 
of Arab Union 
Press release 293 dated May 28 


The Government of the United States of 
America has today [May 28] recognized that the 
necessary constitutional and legislative measures 
have been taken by Iraq and by the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan for the establishment of the 
Arab Union and has extended its good wishes to 
the Union on this occasion. 

The Government of the United States has been 
informed that until the time when the Union 
takes over the central functions of the two King- 
doms, pursuant to the provisions of the consti- 
tution of the Arab Union, their external affairs 
will remain as they are at the present time. The 
matter of the accreditation by the United States 
of an ambassador to the Arab Union and by the 
Arab Union to the United States does not, there- 
fore, arise for the present. 
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The United States and Emerging Africa 


by Joseph Palmer 2d 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs? 


The march of events during the last few years 
and months has brought the erstwhile “dark” con- 
tinent into the center of the world arena. I am 
sure that as a result of the lectures you have 
heard during participation in this pioneering 
course on “Africa South of the Sahara” you, too, 
will agree with Vice President Nixon’s statement 
in his report to the President on his trip to the 
area last year that “the emergence of a free and 
independent Africa is as important to us in the 
long run as it is to the people of that continent.” ? 

I have been asked to outline United States 
policy toward Africa. I shall therefore attempt 


to speak in general terms but know that you will 


bear in mind that there are, in fact, many Africas, 
even south of the Sahara, and our policy has to be 
molded to fit the facts and circumstances of the 
different regions and the particular countries and 
territories there. 

For our purposes tonight, I should like to begin 
by outlining five facts which stand out in the 
postwar world and which have peculiar pertinence 
for Africa and must therefore be considered in 
any formulation of United States policy toward 
that continent. These are: 

One, that there is increasing recognition that no 
state can live alone in splendid isolation as a com- 
pact self-sufficient island. The independent states 
and emerging territories of Africa understand 
their interdependence with the other nations of the 
free world but seek full recognition and equal 
status within the framework of that interdepend- 
ence. 

* Address made at New York University, New York, 
N.Y., on May 20 (press release 279). 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 22, 1957, p. 635. 
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Two, that nationalism is a major world political 
force—a force which has resulted in the postwar 
creation or reestablishment in Asia and Africa of 
20 independent nations inhabited by approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a billion people. Of 
these 20 new states, 5 are African. We can all 
agree that nationalism in its moderate form can be 
constructive and bring great benefit to those who 
guide it wisely. At the same time we are also 
aware that the last 20 years are replete with ex- 
amples of the dangers which this force poses in 
extremist hands. 

Three, that the races of the world—of all colors 
—are increasingly awakening to the fact they can- 
not afford to think and act in exclusive terms. 
This is a matter of urgent and immediate impor- 
tance in those African states and territories where 
two or more races live side by side. 

Four, that one-third of the world is now living 
under Communist domination, which has brought 
600 million people under a new and sinister im- 
perialism since World War II. This imperial- 
ism is now girding itself to threaten Africa. 

Five, that a new fact has-played an increasing 
role in international relations in the last decade or 
so—the diplomacy of “peoples speaking to peo- 
ples.” This unofficial, private diplomacy has be- 
come increasingly important in postwar Africa. 

I would like to devote the remainder of the 
hour to discussing the application of these facts 
to United States policy in Africa. 


Interdependence 

First, the fact of interdependence. 

Improved communications are fast making 
long remote Africans close neighbors of the rest 
of the world, including the United States. Along 
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with this development has come a clear apprecia- 
tion of how interrelated is free-world security and 
how diligent we must be to stand ready in all 
parts of the world to help create the conditions of 
stability, prosperity, and security which are so 
vital to our own well-being. World peace and 
prosperity are indivisible, and we Americans 
share with other like-minded nations great respon- 
sibilities in many areas far from our shores in 
implementation of this concept. 

The interdependence of Africa and Western 
Europe is indisputable. The two continents are 
essentially complementary areas. The economies 
of the Western European powers would suffer 
greatly if they were denied access to African mar- 
kets, raw materials, and investment opportuni- 
ties. Africa, on the other hand, cannot expand 
its less highly developed economies without tech- 
nical know-how, capital accumulations, export 
markets, and finished goods such as those which 
Western European and other free-world coun- 
tries are in a position to provide. 

Without exception the European metropolitan 
powers recognize the importance of a continued 
relationship between them and their African ter- 
ritories, however widely they may differ in the 
philosophies underlying their policies in their 
overseas territories and in the methodology em- 
ployed to achieve this objective. Similarly, the 
moderate African regimes now in power recog- 
nize in most cases the mutual advantage of the 
continuance of close ties with the Western World. 
The evolution of mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments, adjusted to changed conditions, may well 
be decisive in determining the future stability and 
prosperity of both continents. 

The United States and the Western World have 
a basic interest in increased African economic de- 
velopment, which is clearly essential to its sound 
political evolution. The size, diversity, and needs 
of the continent are so great as to require the sym- 
pathetic attention of all the countries in the free 
world in a position to help, for the needs are be- 
yond the capability of any one country to meet. 
Nor should one forget that, whereas private cap- 
ital can make a tremendous contribution, it can- 
not always do this job alone. 

The metropolitan powers themselves have rec- 
ognized this problem and have committed exten- 
sive resources to economic and social development 
largely for the projects which are not considered 
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bankable either by private capital or international 
agencies. 

The United Nations, through its extended tech- 
nical assistance program, through loans from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and through other forms of technical 
assistance from its affiliated World Health Or- 
ganization, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
United Nations Children’s Fund, and Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, is contributing sub- 
stantially to African social and economic 
development. 

The United States has also demonstrated its 
willingness to assist in this giant task to the ex- 
tent that it can, taking into account the heavy 
demands which are made upon it on a worldwide 
basis. We have been providing and intend to 


continue to provide, in accordance with adminis- 
tration policy and subject to congressional ap- 
proval, assistance to African countries. 


Nationalism 

Despite—and not necessarily inconsistent 
with—the very practical recognition of the im- 
portance of interdependence, it is evident that the 
dynamic trend in postwar Africa is the movement 
toward self-government and independence. 

This great movement is both old and new. For 
example, Liberia this July celebrates its 111th 
independence day while Ethiopia’s independence 
dates back to Biblical times. In their postwar 
manifestations the same forces which began in 
Asia and the Middle East and swept across North 
Africa have now spread to sub-Sahara Africa, 
where on March 6 last year we saw Ghana gain 
its independence and thereby join the new nations 
of Libya, the Sudan, Morocco, and Tunisia, all of 
which have acquired their independence since 
1951. 

It is obvious that the success which the free 
world demonstrates in accommodating itself to 
this dynamic African nationalism may well be 
decisive in determining the future orientation of 
the continent. 

An important indication of the current trend 
of African nationalism is found in the resolutions 
adopted by the representatives of the eight inde- 
pendent African states attending the pan-African 
conference held at Accra from April 15 to 22 on 
the invitation of Prime Minister Nkrumah. 
These resolutions made clear that, generally 
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speaking, independent Africa today is led by 
moderate men; is zealous to strengthen and safe- 
guard its independence, sovereignty, and terri- 
torial integrity ; is vitally interested in advancing 
itself economically, socially, and culturally; and 
is intent on playing an important and responsible 
role in world affairs. Although we are not in 
accord with all that was said or advocated at 
Accra, we happily find ourselves in broad agree- 
ment—or at least broad understanding—with 
much that emerged from the conference. 

Despite the dynamic trend of African national- 
ism, however, there are still large areas of the 
continent where the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion has left less of an imprint and the African 
remains politically inarticulate. Consequently the 
current problem is how to create the most desir- 
able conditions for orderly development by edu- 
cating an informed, discriminating citizenry, 
building durable representative institutions, and 
creating a stable economic and social structure in 
the very limited time available before pressures 
become too great to control. 

In general it would appear that the present 
tempo of African development—the transforma- 
tion to self-government and to independence—is 
proceeding at a rate commensurate with the re- 
quirements of the situation in most areas. 

The United Nations has been an immensely 
constructive force in this development. The trust 
territories, of course, have been most directly af- 
fected. Under terms of the United Nations Char- 
ter, each administering power is charged with 
promoting the advancement of its trust territories 
toward self-government or independence. As a 
result of progress in this respect, the former Brit- 
ish Togoland voted to join Ghana in 1957, the 
Italian East African Trust Territory of Somalia 
is due to obtain its independence in 1960, and 
other African trust territories such as French 
Togo and Cameroun are evolving rapidly toward 
the ultimate objectives of the trusteeship system. 

The United Nations has not only provided op- 
portunities for African nationalism to appeal to 
international conscience; it has also induced a 
sense of responsibility in holding out the prospect 
of membership in the community of nations when 
statehood is realized. Once membership in the 
United Nations has been obtained, it provides a 
framework for continued responsibility, as well 
as security, by relieving leaders of new states 
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from excessive preoccupation with the danger of 
external attack. Conversely, the obligations of 
United Nations membership also enable African 
leaders to demonstrate more easily to their citi- 
zens the danger of resorting to national adven- 
ture themselves. 

The United Nations Charter, I feel sure, will 
also play a most salutary and necessary role in 
African affairs by providing a guide for the 
peaceful solution of any disputes which may arise 
from boundaries which were drawn originally 
with inadequate consideration of ethnic, eco- 
nomic, and even geographic factors. It is not 
always easy for political leaders to withstand ex- 
tremist pressures to engage in an old-fashioned 
border dispute or to encourage a dubious irredent- 
ism. This is not to say that there may not 
be cases in which territorial adjustments will be 
necessary, desirable, and in accordance with the 
desires and interests of the nations and popula- 
tions concerned. But the ability to rise above 
mere chauvinism—of which there have been many 
heartening demonstrations already—may well be 
one of the key indices in assessing the ultimate 
success of African nationalism in bringing a 
better life to the peoples of Africa. In this regard 
a salutary emphasis on a cooperative regional ap- 
proach to the exploitation of natural resources 
lying in frontier or disputed areas may well offer a 
means by which many of the difficult territorial 
questions can be reduced to negotiable terms. 

The concept of a nation has not hitherto existed 
in the historical experience of much of Africa 
south of the Sahara. The national vision, in fact, 
often materializes only in the course of—and al- 
most as a means of—acquiring governmental 
autonomy. In this respect the national movement 
often has the explicit or implicit understanding 
of the administering authorities, and in such cases 
the construction of the nation becomes a coopera- 
tive venture of indigenous and external forces. 
But, however nurtured, the concept of the nation 
has amazing capacity for taking root and flourish- 
ing in this virgin African territory. The heroes 
of the national movement acquire by their suc- 
cesses the stature which enables them to exert 
an appeal and influence throughout the extent of 
their territory. There can, in short, be little 
doubt that the national self-consciousness formed 
in this fashion, under the time-contracted condi- 
tions prevailing in Africa today, is no less real 
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and viable than that nationalism on other con- 
tinents which has the sanction of a long history. 

The course of African nationalism, thus far at 
least, and particularly when compared with the 
development in other parts of the world, has in 
most instances been a remarkably sound and rea- 
sonable one. The African national movements 
which led their countries to statehood in the post- 
war period have to a gratifying degree controlled 
the temptations, usual to their historical position, 
of chauvinism, blind rejection of constructive ex- 
ternal influence, and neglect of economic needs 
for eye-catching but sterile political maneuvers. 

Contemporary African national leaders have 
by and large assured themselves of a distinguished 
place in their national histories—and in interna- 
tional esteem—by virtue of statesmanlike modera- 
tion and ability to plan soundly for their 
countries’ futures. Nor should we for a moment 
forget that in many cases it has been the far- 
sighted policies of the metropolitan powers them- 
selves which have given the impetus to this whole- 
some development. 

The United States favors the orderly transition 
from colonial to self-governing status in African 
territories. We emphasize in this connection that 
self-government and independence carry with 
them grave responsibilities to the world commu- 
nity and that therefore neither status should be 
conferred or acquired lightly. We soberly recog- 
nize that in the long run premature independence 
may contain as many dangers for Africa as the 
temporary postponement of this status. 

We may conclude that nascent African nation- 
alism means not only the remodeling of the po- 
litical map of Africa in the years immediately 
ahead but also the transformation of the relation- 
ship between the European colonial powers and 
Africans. Mutually beneficial relationships are 
being sought and found, as we have already noted 
in discussing the importance of interdependence. 


Racialism and Tribal Rivalries 


Complicating the trend toward self-govern- 
ment and independence, however, are the problems 
of racialism and tribal rivalries. Of Africa’s 
more than 220 million people, only about 6 million 
are European and approximately 750,000 Asian. 
Up to 800 tribes are included in the African popu- 
lation. 

In British East Africa tribal tensions have been 
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as serious a problem as interracial stresses. In 
Kenya there is a history of hostility among the 
tribes which frequently erupted into warfare be- 
fore the British assumed control. Even more than 
half a century later the antagonisms thus gen- 
erated are far from healed. In Uganda, where 
the racial problem is negligible, a serious difficulty 
in the political evolution of the country is the 
rivalry between the province of the Buganda tribe 
and the three other provinces. Tanganyika has a 
somewhat similar, although less acute, problem 
in the disparities between, for example, the Wa- 
chagga and the various other African peoples of 
the trust territory. 

Racialism in Africa takes many forms, all of 
them divisive to a regrettable degree but most 
of them presently under what is remarkable con- 
trol, considering the stresses involved. We may 
note in this connection not only misunderstand- 
ing and friction between Africans and Europeans 
but also between Asians and Africans, between 
Arabs and Negroes. 

It is often pointed out that relationships be- 
tween Europeans and Africans have been strained 
primarily in areas where Europeans have come as 
permanent settlers in large numbers, generally 
where the climate and the economic potential have 
favored European settlement. In contrast, racial 
problems have been relatively minor or tem- 
porary in those regions where white settlers are 
few and where the role of the European has been 
almost exclusively that of administrator, mis- 
sionary, teacher, trader, or technician. Ap- 
parently, therefore, it is not contact between Euro- 
peans and Africans per se which gives rise to the 
most serious racial problems but an actual or 
potential economic and social competition be- 
tween these two permanently established racial 
groups. 

It would be both wrong and futile to draw from 
these comments any inference that it was historical 
error for Europeans to settle permanently on 
African soil. This would be to dismiss the great 
benefits which the industry, imagination, and 
skills of the European settlers have brought to 
their African neighbors. As a moral judgment it 
would ignore the facts that the European settle- 
ment occurred largely on land which was not being 
utilized by the Africans and that the countries 
involved are in most cases the only homes the 
Europeans know. More importantly, such a con- 
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clusion would imply a lack of confidence that men 
of differing races and colors, living side by side, 
can work out a common destiny based on ideals of 
partnership, brotherhood, and justice. Although 
this objective is, of course, difficult of realization, 
we must reject the pessimistic premise that racial 
partnership is an impossible ideal. 

There is no simple panacea for the race problem, 
and it would be presumptuous of us to propose 
one. We are attempting to solve our own race 
problems at home in accordance with our tradi- 
tions and by a lawful process. We do not intend 
to become identified with any conflicting element 
in Africa. We do seek to exert a moderating in- 
fluence upon all extremists, for we know from 
experience that the solution of interracial relation- 
ships requires light, not heat; patience, not undue 
pressure. 


Communist Imperialism 

Casting its shadow over all aspects of contem- 
porary Africa is the divisive effort of Soviet im- 
perialism to destroy the cooperative ventures of 
the free world and to subvert the area to its own 
design. At the recent Afro-Asian Solidarity Con- 
ference in Cairo, the Communists served notice 
that Africa is to be a major arena for their future 
anticolonial activity. To implement this program 
they have established a new apparatus in Cairo 
for agitation and subversive activities throughout 
the continent. 

It is clear that the immediate Communist ob- 
jective in Africa is to deny the continent to the 
West through fanning anticolonialism, national- 
ism, and racism, encouraging neutralism, and 
proffering economic assistance cynically billed 
as being “without strings.” The Communists have 
in fact shown some progress in penetrating indi- 
vidual African labor organizations, youth groups, 
and nationalist organizations. They have assidu- 
ously cultivated students, particularly those study- 
ing in Europe and the United Arab Republic, with 
some success. They have also been successful in 
the last 2 years in signing trade agreements with 
most of the independent African states. Perhaps 
the best example of the sort of situation to which 
we must be alert is to be found in the French- 
administered U.N. Trust Territory of Cameroun, 
where a Communist-influenced outlawed minority 
party has for the past few years attempted to 
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overthrow by force the freely elected indigenous 
government. 

On the other hand, and despite some new com- 
mercial agreements, Communist trade with Africa 
is still at a comparatively low level ; no Communist 
parties of importance exist openly anywhere; and 
African trade-union movements have affiliated 
with the ICFTU rather than with the Communist- 
dominated WFTU. In short, the African has 
shown a refreshing and heartening reserve toward 
Soviet blandishments. 

However, we must not allow this comparatively 
favorable situation to give rise to complacency. 
We must recognize that the greatest danger of 
Communist penetration of Africa arises not so 
much from direct Communist activity as from 
Western attitudes and deeds. Should the West 
falter in its determination and its ability to show 
steady progress in the process of accommodation 
to the range of problems which you have been 
studying here at New York University these last 
few months—nationalism, racial problems, eco- 
nomic and social development—the road for Com- 
munist exploitation will be opened. I am 
confident, however, that there is too much wisdom 
in Africa and in the free world to permit this to 
happen. 


“Peoples to Peoples’’ Diplomacy 


Obviously the solution of Africa’s many prob- 
lems is going to require a great cooperative effort. 
And this effort cannot be limited to the public 
sector alone. It will require the utilization of 
that developing postwar international weapon— 
“peoples te peoples” diplomacy. 

The activities of American missionaries in 
Africa are a prime example of the effectiveness of 
the private sector in achieving U.S. objectives in 
Africa. Not only have 5,000 American mission- 
aries brought an understanding of Christian 
ethics, but they have also made a major contribu- 
tion to the basic medical, educational, and com- 
munity facilities of Africa. In many cases they 
have pioneered these fields and have penetrated 
far into the interior of the continent to bring their 
services to remote populations. Even today they 
continue to be responsible for a large part of the 
education which the African receives. Our ob- 
ligation and Africa’s debt to the missionary are 
immeasurable in material terms. 
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Historically, American interest in Africa has re- 
volved around private trade and humanitarian ac- 
tivities. The American Colonization Society, a 
private group, was chartered in 1816 by the United 
States Congress to help settle on the west coast of 
Africa men who had regained their freedom in 
this country. Liberia, the area selected, was first 
settled in 1822 with both public and private funds. 
Subsequently, in 1847, Liberia became the first 
African republic. 

The contribution of the United States Govern- 
ment to Liberian educational, agricultural, public 
health, sanitation, highway, and port development 
has been considerable since World War II. In 
addition American private enterprise has assisted 
substantially the efforts of the Liberian Govern- 
ment to promote this growth and development of 
the economy. For example, the rubber and iron 
exports produced by U.S. firms operating in Li- 
beria provided that country with 45 percent of its 
total revenue in 1956. This is indeed a tribute 
both to private initiative and to the Liberian Gov- 
ernment, which recognized the importance of fos- 
tering an atmosphere conducive to such progress. 

American private-enterprise contribution to the 
development of African territories has not been 
limited purely to trade and revenue. U.S. busi- 
ness firms have provided health facilities, techni- 
cal training, demonstration of American business 
methods, as well as education, housing, and coop- 
erative marketing arrangements for their employ- 
ees and dependents. 

But it is not only in the traditional fields of 
trade, investment, and missionary activity that 
private initiative is helping achieve U.S. objec- 
tives in the continent; it is in other fields, where 
peoples go directly to peoples, as well. In addi- 
tion to the American Government’s exchange-of- 
persons programs, there are the activities of the 
many private groups now engaged in this field. 
The Carnegie, Ford, and Rockefeller Founda- 
tions, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation, the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, the African-American Institute, and the 
Twentieth Century Fund are among those help- 
ing Africa and Africans in the fields of education, 
aid to students, social and race-relations research, 
village community development, and _ public 
health. 

Time does not permit my listing all the organi- 
zations interested and engaged in African affairs, 
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but before I leave this subject I must add my ap- 
preciation for the role being played by more and 
more American universities and colleges, such as 
New York University, which are offering courses 
and organized studies in African affairs to edu- 
cate our youth in the history, problems, and pros- 
pects of this great continent. 


Conclusions 


Some conclusions are perhaps now in order: 

First, a stable interdependent relationship be- 
tween Africa and the West will emerge in the 
long run only to the extent that it is based on 
considerations of dignity, sovereignty, equality, 
and mutual advantage, both as among peoples and 
among states. 

Second, we of the West must convince the A fri- 
cans that we desire close, friendly, equal relation- 
ships for the value of those associations per se 
and not solely for any advantage which may ac- 
crue to us in the balance-of-power situation in the 
world today. The West must, at the same time, 
continue to recognize the force of nationalism 
and, as partners, to encourage its evolution into 
constructive, responsible channels. 

Third, while avoiding identification with any 
faction in Africa and preserving our basic prin- 
ciple of racial equality, we should continue to ex- 
ert a moderating influence as appropriate and 
oppose those who seek to exploit racial tensions in 
Africa for ulterior purposes. In our own experi- 
ence in this country, we must continue to demon- 
strate by example our ability to make progress in 
developing beneficial and harmonious racial rela- 
tionships. 

Fourth, the Communists give evidence of gird- 
ing themselves for a determined effort to deny 
Africa to the free world. The success of the West 
in preventing this may depend less on our ability 
to convince the Africans of the dangers of com- 
munism than on our demonstrating to them in 
positive terms the advantages of cooperation with 
the West. 

Finally, the United States Government alone 
cannot achieve all the objectives in Africa of this 
nation and its free-world associates. It is essen- 
tial that “peoples to peoples” diplomacy—the 
whole private-enterprise system—assist in doing 
the total job. This diplomacy truly represents 
the full strength, the unique versatility—in fact, 
the very soul—of America. 
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United States Relations With Canada 


Statement by Livingston T. Merchant 
Ambassador to Canada? 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the Foreign Relations 
Committee to report on our relations with Can- 
ada. I know the deep interest which you have in 
our friendly neighbor and ally to the north, and I 
welcome your concern that all possible steps be 
taken to preserve and strengthen the close rela- 
tionships which have developed between our two 
countries over the years. 


I 


It is almost exactly 2 years ago that I took up 
my post in Ottawa as United States Ambassador 
to Canada. Before my arrival I had some famil- 


iarity with the country through visits, both of- 


ficial and personal. I had many Canadian 
friends. In addition, in the 3 years or so from 
1953 to 1956, during which I served as Assistant 
Secretary of State, I had been responsible to the 
Secretary of State for our relations with Canada. 

There has never been any doubt in my mind 
that from every point of view there is no friendly 
country with which our relations are more im- 
portant than our relations with Canada. This is 
true for many reasons: geography; magnitude of 
the trade between us; the size of the investments 
citizens of each country own in the other; the 
unique position of Canada as the North American 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
the influence of Canada’s voice in organizations 
such as the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Council, the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, and the Colombo Plan, in all of 
which we also are represented; and, finally, be- 
cause the nature of the military threat which con- 


1 Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 16. 
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fronts us has impelled us both into common, 
cooperative arrangements for jointly defending 
this continent. 

I have likewise at no time had doubts as to the 
fundamental feeling of friendliness existing be- 
tween Canadians and the people of our own coun- 
try. One should not, however, overlook the fact 
that, arising from different histories and partic- 
ularly the disparity in size between our popula- 
tions and our economies, there exists in the minds 
of practically all Canadians, never far from the 
surface, the sort of apprehension which I think 
we ourselves would have if across our border there 
were 10 times as many active, energetic, and at 
times restless people burdened with worldwide 
responsibilities in a troubled time and hence turn- 
ing to our concerns only a fraction of the attention 
that we would believe they deserved. I have heard 
on all sides in Canada, from Newfoundland to 
Vancouver, and from all sorts of people the com- 
plaint that the United States takes Canada for 
granted. They don’t like it; in fact, nobody 
wants to be taken for granted. 

The variety and complexity of our points of 
contact and relationship with Canada mean that 
there are problems between us every day. Some 
of these arise in the sector of private business, 
some in our governmental relations. On the 
whole, I think I can say that our relations have 
been excellent and remain so. Certainly we could 
not possibly look for more effective cooperation 
than exists in our common defense efforts. As an 
example of this, within the past few days notes 
have been exchanged between the two Govern- 
ments formalizing the arrangements for the joint 
air defense of the continent.? Certainly no coun- 


* For text of notes, see BULLETIN of June 9, 1958, p. 979. 
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try is stouter than Canada in its support of the 
same principles of freedom and justice that we be- 
lieve in both in the United Nations and in other 
multilateral forums. 

- Having said that, I must add that, in my judg- 
ment, there have been for a year or more signs of 
a change in climate or temperature in our rela- 
tions. This change which I think I detect is re- 
flected in steadily growing criticism of certain 
policies of the United States Government and of 
actions which are assumed to reflect policies of the 
United States Government. Nonetheless, there is, 
as I have said, a basic friendliness and reciprocal 
respect between our two countries and a recogni- 
tion on the part of each that there is an inescapable 
need for the other. This underlying attitude, 
however, provides no guaranty that our relations 
will be always smooth. I am certain that we can 
solve all the problems that arise between us. It 
will, however, require on our part—as well as on 
the part of Canada—the devotion of the time and 
attention necessary to study the facts, to learn the 
other’s point of view, and then to find answers 
which are consciously equitable to both. 

I am, therefore, especially pleased that this com- 
mittee has chosen to study United States relations 
with Canada and that Canada is the one country 
to be the subject of a separate and individual 
study by this committee. Also a source of deep 
satisfaction to me have been several recent study 
trips to Canada by Members of the Congress, in- 
cluding one last October by the distinguished 
chairman of this committee [Senator Theodore 
Francis Green]. I sincerely believe that such con- 
gressional visits to Canada are of inestimable 
value in promoting a better mutual understanding 
on both sides of the border of our respective prob- 
lems and viewpoints. I earnestly hope that Mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Congress will consider 
more trips of this sort to Canada in the near 
future. 

II 


The geographic facts of life have inextricably 
linked the political, economic, and defense inter- 
ests of the United States and Canada. With no 
other foreign country are the relations of the 
United States as close as with Canada. Because 
of the wide range of common interests between 
the two countries, the areas of possible friction are 
great. This increases the importance and magni- 
tude of the task of the maintenance of satisfactory 
relations. 
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The disparity in population and power between 
Canada and the United States has understandably 
created a defensive reaction on the part of Cana- 
dians which takes the form of sensitivity to any 
real or fancied slight to Canadian sovereignty. 
Notwithstanding the basic soundness of present 
Canadian-United States relations, there is in this 
rapidly developing nation a growing conscious- 
ness of national destiny and nationalism. The 
United States must be constantly attentive to this 
development and continue to exercise great care 
in all aspects of relations with this country. 
United States representatives both at home and in 
Canada must be alert to forestall local irritations 
or criticisms. 

The growing nationalism in Canada can result 
in difficulties, particularly if knowingly or un- 
knowingly the United States or its representatives 
act in ways which appear to Canadians to infringe 
on their sovereignty or appear to overlook eco- 
nomic interests which Canadians regard as vital. 
Canadian sensitivity to the actions and policies of 
the United States is one of the political realities 
which cannot be overlooked in handling the prob- 
lems inherent in the close relations between the 
two countries. This is particularly true of prob- 
lems arising in connection with plans for the de- 
fense of the North American Continent. 

The tremendous importance of Canada, because 
of its location, to the security of the United 
States is self-evident. Joint defense arrange- 
ments with Canada are more extensive and more 
complex than with any other single country. In 
essence the two countries are defended coopera- 
tively and on a continental basis. Annual 
United States defense expenditures on old and 
new projects in Canada are at least half a billion 
dollars a year. Substantial numbers of the 
United States Armed Forces are stationed in 
Canada. The major part of this personnel, 
money, and materiel is committed to the bases in 
Newfoundland. A large amount is in such proj- 
ects as the Distant Early Warning radar net- 
work built across northern Canada at an estimated 
cost of $300 million. In addition there are many 
other joint projects involving men, equipment, 
and dollars on a lesser scale. ‘These projects re- 
quire constant and careful attention because of 
questions and difficulties over customs duties, 
labor laws, and personnel and because of problems 
with employees, dependents, transportation, and 
related matters. All of these require close co- 
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operation with the Canadian Government and as- 
siduous effort on the part of the United States to 
respect and understand the viewpoints of our 
Canadian host and ally. 

Another important area of joint interest is the 
development of the power and water resources of 
streams and waterways which lie between or in 
both the United States and Canada. There are 
some 40 streams which cross the international 
border. For optimum development complete co- 
operation is required between our two countries. 
Steady progress or successful arrangements 
have been made in a considerable number of these 
involved cases. Among the complex problems 
outstanding are those relating to the Kootenay, 
Columbia, and Yukon Rivers, all of which rise in 
Canada. The development of the Columbia 
River basin, for example, involves diverse public 
and private entities on both sides of the border. 
A solution depends on the completion of joint 
engineering studies, which are due to be finished 
this fall, and on the extent to which both parties 
are able to proceed objectively toward a mutually 
advantageous agreement. 

A major example of what is possible in the way 
of solution to transboundary water matters is the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, a difficult problem ulti- 
mately transformed into a magnificent engineer- 
ing achievement with enormous benefits for both 
countries. The Seaway will be officially opened 
early next summer. 

Canada’s emergence since World War II as an 
important factor on the international scene has 
been one of the remarkable developments of the 
postwar period. Canada plays a major role in 

‘NATO, in the United Nations and its organs, in 
the Colombo Plan, and in the Commonwealth. 
In Indochina it is a member of the International 
Control Commissions. In the Middle East Gen- 
eral Burns, a Canadian, was until recently Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization and is now Commander of the 
United Nations Emergency Force. Canada is a 
close friend of the United States and a stanch 
supporter of the free world. 

A unique factor in our relations with Canada 
is that Canadians are informed, as no other peo- 
ple are, regarding events and developments in 
the United States. As unfortunately so often is 
the case abroad, they are particularly well in- 
formed about our failings and weaknesses and 
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somewhat less conscious of our achievements and 
qualities. On the other hand, they feel deeply, 
and perhaps justifiably, that we in the United 
States are relatively uninformed on develop- 
ments and the pattern of life and government in 


Canada. 
IIl 


Canada, as far as trade is concerned, is the 
best customer of the United States. With a total 
foreign trade in 1957 of $10.4 billion, of which 
imports were $5.6 billion and exports $4.8 billion, 
Canada has the highest per capita foreign trade 
of any country in the world and this trade is 
of corresponding importance to its economy. 
Two-thirds, or $6.9 billion, of Canada’s entire 
foreign trade was with the United States. Im- 
ports from the United States were $4 billion, con- 
stituting 73 percent of total Canadian imports. 
Exports to the United States were $2.9 billion, or 
60 percent of total Canadian exports. Thus in 
1957 Canada had a so-called unfavorable balance 
of trade with the United States of $1.1 billion. 
This dramatic—and, from the Canadian point of 
view, unfavorable—balance of trade increases the 
intensity of the Canadian reaction to any pro- 
posed measures by the United States to restrict 
imports of goods and commodities which Canada 
produces, such as oil, lead, zinc, and copper. This 
heavy dependence on external trade also adds to 
Canada’s resentment over the impact of United 
States surplus agricultural sales on Canadian ex- 
ports of wheat to its traditional markets. I will 
say more on this later. 

In 1957 over a fifth of total United States for- 
eign trade was with Canada. This includes 19.1 
percent of United States exports—nearly four 
times the amount shipped to the United King- 
dom, our next best customer—and 22.3 percent of 
United States imports—over four times the 
amount imported from Brazil, our next most im- 
portant supplier. United States foreign trade 
with Canada was greater than with the whole of 
South America and nearly as great as with all of 
Western Europe, excluding the United Kingdom. 

To illustrate the importance to us of Canada 
as a trading partner, Canada is a major supplier 
to the United States of such raw and semiproc- 
essed products as newsprint, pulp and pulpwood, 
nonferrous metals—nickel, aluminum, copper— 
fissionable materials, sawmill products, fish, and 
iron ore. Canada in turn provides an important 
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market for United States manufactures, par- 
ticularly industrial machinery, automobiles, 
trucks, tractors and parts, electrical machinery 
and apparatus, chemicals, iron and _steel-mill 
products and metal manufactures, petroleum 
products, as well as fruits, vegetables, and other 
foodstuffs. 

United States citizens have approximately $8 
billion in direct investment in Canada. In addi- 
tion they hold over $4 billion of Canadian Gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds and other portfolio 
investments. This total long-term private invest- 
ment represents about two-fifths of total United 
States private long-term foreign investment. The 
extent of United States control over Canadian nat- 
ural resources and industry implicit in this direct 
investment of United States capital is a matter 
of deep concern to Canadians. Moreover, the 
concern is intensified by the concentration of this 
investment in certain key sectors of the Canadian 
economy. 


IV 


As a result of the importance of our economic 
relationship, the following five aspects of Ca- 
nadian—United States economic relations are of 
mounting anxiety to the Canadian Government 
and people: 

1. The United States-Canadian trade balance. 
Canada annually buys far more goods and serv- 
ices from the United States than it sells to us. I 
should note, however, that in the past 6 months 
this excess of Canadian purchases over exports 
to us has declined. 

2. The magnitude of United States direct 
equity investment in Canada. Canadians worry 
aloud over the extent of United States control 
over Canadian natural resources and industry and 
the alleged restriction of opportunity for Ca- 
nadians to participate in the ownership and man- 
agement of wholly owned United States subsid- 
iaries in Canada. 

3. Protectionist trends in the United States. 
The Canadians realize that any additional pro- 
tectionist measures will increase the existing im- 
balance of trade. Many Canadians consider the 
United States tariff the major reason why Ca- 
nadian exports are largely raw or semiprocessed 
rather than products processed in Canada. 

4. United States wheat disposal policies. This 
has been a major irritant between the two coun- 
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tries. Wheat is far greater in importance to the 
Canadian economy than to the United States. 
For the year ending June 30, 1957, United States 
wheat stocks were reduced by 125 million bushels, 
from 1,034 million to 909 million. In the same 
period Canadian stocks increased by 143 million 
bushels, from 580 million bushels to 723 million 
bushels for the Canadian crop year ending July 
31. About 44 percent of Canadian wheat is 
farm-stored, and farmers are unable to obtain 
payment for it until it can be delivered to the 
local elevator. Canadians consider that we “give 
away” our surplus wheat, drawing on our greater 
resources to pay our wheat farmers, and thereby 
undermine Canada’s export trade in wheat. Can- 
ada cannot afford to give away much wheat; it 
is far too essential an element of Canada’s ex- 
port trade. 

5. Oil. Canadians have watched happily but 
warily United States capital come to develop 
Canada’s western oil resources. They know their 
resources cannot be effectively developed unless 
there is access to their natural market in the 
northern and western United States. Canadians 
hope that we will keep this market open to their 
oil, and they have trouble understanding our 
reasons for limiting oil imports. They consider 
themselves closely linked with us in defense, as 


indeed they are. They ask why oil is different 
from air defense. 


¥ 


During both last year’s and this year’s election 
campaigns, Prime Minister Diefenbaker has per- 
sistently advocated vigorous remedies and strong 
approaches to the United States in finding solu- 
tions for these problems. Since becoming Prime 
Minister on June 21, 1957, he has reiterated his 
determination to increase Canada’s wheat sales; 
to correct, at least partially, the imbalance of 
trade between Canada and the United States and 
the heavy dependence of Canada on the United 
States market; to insure that future inflow of 
investment capital into Canada is used for what 
he terms “the benefit of Canada and the Ca- 
nadians”; and to promote greater processing in 
Canada of Canadian natural resources. Mr. Die- 
fenbaker can be expected to continue to protest 
eloquently and with vigor what he considers pro- 
tectionist actions by the United States, while at the 
same time yielding to protectionist pressure groups 
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in Canada by imposing restrictions on certain cate- 
gories of imports. Canadian officials have repeat- 
edly reaffirmed Canada’s intention to observe its 
commitments under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. At the same time they point 
out that the flexibility of their commercial agree- 
ments provides “certain areas of maneuverability.” 
Canadian producers of agricultural and min- 
eral products, and especially of manufactured 
goods, have been pressing their Government for 
action to give protection to Canadian-produced 
goods through tariffs, subsidies, quotas, or other 
means, primarily against American competition. 
For example, the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has launched a “Buy Canadian” cam- 
paign; Alberta oil producers want a subsidized 
pipeline; and fruit and vegetable growers are 
clamoring against what they claim is United 
States “dumping.” Canadian port and trans- 
portation interests are also alert to the possibility 
of persuading the Government to help them too. 
We have important economic interests in the 
Canadian market. I do not believe that we can 
expect to hold our position there unless the 
United States Government pursues liberal trad- 
ing policies. The Canadian Government will 
take care of Canadian interests as it sees them. 
Our hope must be that it will continue to consider 
Canadian interests best served by expanded trade 
and investment in a cooperative environment. 


VI 

You will note that I have placed the greatest 
emphasis in this report on our economic relations 
with Canada. I have done so because the prob- 
lems which arise from our economic relations are 
today uppermost in the minds of the Canadian 
Government and people. I say soberly and seri- 
ously that, if we do not take all feasible steps to 
minimize what the Canadians regard as the 
harmful aspects of our economic policies, the con- 
sequences will be adverse to our otherwise basi- 
cally good and close relations with Canada. They 
will also be harmful to our own economy in dol- 
lars and cents. I sincerely hope that mutually 
satisfactory solutions may be found. In this re- 
gard, for example, Canadians have been watching 
closely the debate in the United States on the re- 
newal of the Trade Agreements Act, the extension 
of which will connote to them evidence of our de- 
sire to cooperate with Canada in the economic 
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field. Such action will serve to moderate the real 
danger of a rising protectionist trend in Canada. 
The Conservative victories in the June 10, 1957, 
and March 31, 1958, Canadian elections inevitably 
will lead to a reexamination of major Canadian 
Government policies with significant implications 
for the entire spectrum of United States—Cana- 
dian relations. The strongly nationalistic atti- 
tude of the Conservatives may complicate the 
maintenance of relatively easy relations with the 
United States. Nevertheless I am convinced that 
with good will, effort, and attention on our part 
to Canadian problems and viewpoints we can 
overcome any difficulties which may arise. 


Vil 


In conclusion I would like to say a word on two 
subjects. The first is the character of United 
States representation in Canada and the second 
on what the Congress and in particular this com- 
mittee might do to maintain and improve our ex- 
isting relations with Canada. 

We have, of course, an Embassy in Canada’s 
capital, Ottawa. In a sense it is one of the few 
prewar-type embassies in that there is attached to 
it no MAAG [Military Assistance Advisory 
Group], no ICA [International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration] mission, and no USIA [U.S. In- 
formation Agency] mission. As you know, Can- 
ada receives from us no mutual defense assistance 
and no economic aid. During the war and after, 
Canada paid cash for everything it received from 
us. Canada has never been the beneficiary of any 
lend-lease or assistance program. In fact, Can- 
ada has a very substantial program of its own in 
both military and economic aid. Canada’s assist- 
ance to other members of NATO in the form of 
weapons and military aid has been over a billion 
dollars. Translated into terms of our own popu- 
lation, this is the equivalent of more than 10 bil- 
lion U.S. dollars. Similarly, Canada’s economic 
assistance to other countries, notably through the 
Colombo Plan, is and has been roughly compara- 
ble to our own economic aid program in the same 
area, if one adjusts for the difference in popula- 
tion between the United States and Canada. 
Consequently there is in our Embassy no need for 
a MAAG or an ICA mission. I might say, how- 
ever, that it is my strong desire that a small 
USIA mission be established in Canada, work- 
ing closely, of course, with the Embassy. 
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We also have across Canada, from Newfound- 
land to Vancouver, 12 consular posts. The com- 
petence and the devotion to duty of the entire offi- 
cial staff throughout all of Canada is of the high- 
est order. I am proud of them, and I think, as 
you come individually to know them, you will be 
too. 

Now, for some of the things which it seems to 
me the Congress in its area of responsibility can 
do to help our relations. 

First, I would hope that all of you would 
maintain a continuing interest in Canada and in 
its problems. Canada is a proud and independ- 
ent country. Any implication—however friendly 
and well-meant—that Canada is sort of a 49th 
state infuriates Canadians. They are rightly 
proud of their country, its bigness, and its future. 
In fact, they like occasionally to point out to 
Texans that 6 out of their 10 provinces are larger 
than Texas. I hope that increasingly Members 
of the Congress and particularly of this commit- 
tee will visit Canada for the purpose of meeting 
Canadian officials and business and labor leaders, 
coming to know the country, its people, and its 
concerns. 

Secondly, I beg that you bear in mind Canada 
and its importance to us in the consideration of 
any future legislation which may affect directly 
or indirectly Canada’s national life, economy, and 
interests. Obviously we must legislate in the in- 
terest of the United States and not primarily in 
the interest of any foreign country. Notwith- 
standing, our interest must always be an enlight- 
ened self-interest, and it is to our clear advantage 
to consider the effect a bill may have on Canadian 
interests and take into account the Canadian point 
of view. If the resultant legislation may not be 
all that the Canadians would wish, at least this 
result should not come from negligence or inad- 
vertence or failure adequately to consult the Cana- 
dian Government in advance. 

And then I would like to leave this final thought 
with you: Every informed Canadian in Govern- 
ment and in private life is watching intently the 
progress of the legislation now: before the Con- 
gress for the extension of our Trade Agreements 
Act. If tragically that act should fail or be muti- 
lated in passage, the Canadians are going to draw 
a very important conclusion from such a disaster. 
They are going to conclude that we are not a 
reliable trading partner and that our great and 
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farsighted program of trade liberalization is 
dead. The consequences which would then flow 
from such a Canadian conclusion would have, I 
think, an immeasurable effect on our position as 
exporter to the Canadian market and on the avail- 
ability to us of Canada as a dependable supplier 
of vital goods and materials and, last, not least, 
might adversely affect the general tone and char- 
acter of our relationship in the defense of this 
continent. If I may close on an understatement— 
these consequences would not be good for the 
United States. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearing before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations pursuant to S. Res. 93, S. Res. 185, and S. Res. 
286, 84th Congress; S. Res. 61 and S. Res. 241, 85th Con- 
gress. Part 17, April 16 and 17, 1958. 162 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1958. Report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on H. R. 12181 to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes. H. Rept. 1696, May 7, 1958. 
124 pp. 

Mutual Security Program in Laos. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. May 7 and 8, 
1958. 78 pp. 

Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a report on the barriers to international travel 
and ways and means of promoting, developing, en- 
couraging, and facilitating such travel. H. Doc. 381, 
May 12, 1958. 52 pp. 

Report of the delegation appointed to attend the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association Meeting in New 
Delhi, India, December 9-10, 1957. S. Doc. 100, May 
12,1958. 35 pp. 

Importation of Certain Sound Recordings and Film. Re- 
port to accompany H. R. 7454. 8S. Rept. 1554, May 12, 
1958. 4 pp. 

Inviting International Civil Aviation Organization To 
Hold Its Twelfth Assembly in United States. Report 
to accompany S. J. Res. 166. S. Rept. 1584, May 14, 
1958. 6 pp. 

Authorizing the Transfer of Naval Vessels to Friendly 
Foreign Countries. Report to accompany S. 3506. S. 
Rept. 1583, May 14, 1958. 7 pp. 

Second Annual Report on the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram. Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the second annual report on the operation 
of the trade agreements program, pursuant to section 
350 (e) (i) of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended 
by section 3 (d) of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955. H. Doc. 384, May 19, 1958. 55 pp. 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958. Report of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means to accompany 
H. R. 12591, a bill to extend the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. H. Rept. 1761, May 21, 1958. 135 pp. 
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Suspension of Duties on Metal Scrap. Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 10015. 8S. Rept. 1618, May 21, 1958. 4 pp. 

Authorizing Appropriation of an Additional Sum Re- 
quired for Completion of the Inter-American Highway. 
Report to accompany H. R. 7870, May 21, 1958. 7 pp. 

The National Space Program: Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Exploration. H. 
Rept. 1758, May 21, 1958. 236 pp. 

Report of the special study mission to Canada compris- 
ing Brooks Hays and Frank M. Coffin of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, pursuant to H. Res. 29, 
a resolution authorizing the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs to conduct thorough studies and investigations of 
all matters coming within the jurisdiction of such com- 
mittee. H. Rept. 1766, May 22, 1958. 15 pp. 

Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program for 
the Six Months Ended December 31, 1957. H. Doc. 
368, May 22, 1958. 32 pp. 

Inviting International Civil Aviation Organization To 
Hold Its Twelfth Assembly in the United States. Re- 
port to accompany 8S. J. Res. 166. H. Rept. 1768, 
May 23, 1958. 4 pp. 

Relative to the Establishment of Plans for the Peaceful 
Exploration of Outer Space. Report to accompany H. 
Con. Res. 332. H. Rept. 1769, May 23, 1958. 2 pp. 

Establishment of the National Space Program. Report 
of the Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
— on H. R. 12575. H. Rept. 1770, May 24, 1948. 
39 pp. 

National Aeronautics and Space Act. Hearings before the 
Senate Special Committee on Space and Astronautics 
on S. 3609, a bill to provide for research into problems 
of flight within and outside the earth’s atmosphere, and 
for other purposes. Part 1, May 6-8, 1958, 245 pp.; 
Part 2, May 13-15, 1958 ; 166 pp. 

Relative to the Establishment of Plans for the Peaceful 
Exploration of Outer Space. Hearing before the Sub- 
committee on National Security and Scientific Develop- 
ments Affecting Foreign Policy of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on H. Con. Res. 326, a concurrent 
resolution relative to plans for the peaceful exploration 
of outer space. May 20,1958. 34 pp. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1958. Report of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on H. R. 12181 to- 
gether with individual views. S. Rept. 1627, May 26, 
1958. 90 pp. 

Amending the Act of August 5, 1953, Creating the Corregi- 
dor Bataan Memorial Commission. Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 10069. H. Rept. 1771, May 26, 1958. 5 pp. 

Authorizing the Appropriation of Funds to Finance the 
1961 Meeting of the Permanent International Associa- 
tion of Navigation Congresses. Report to accompany 
H. R. 11305. H. Rept. 1832, May 29, 1958. 2 pp. 

Report of the Special Study Mission to the Near East and 
Africa comprising Wayne L. Hays, chairman, Barratt 
O’Hara, and Marguerite Stitt Church of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. H. Rept. 1834, May 29, 1958. 
38 pp. 

Authorizing the Appointment of One Additional Assistant 
Secretary of State. Report to accompany 8S. 1832. H. 
Rept. 1843, June 2,1958. 5 pp. 


U.S. Protests Soviet Action 
Concerning American Diplomat 
Press release 273 dated May 19 


On May 17, 1958, the day following his return 
to Moscow, Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson 
called on Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko to 
protest the action of the Soviet Government 3 days 
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earlier in declaring John A. Baker, Jr., a second 
secretary of the American Embassy in Moscow, 
persona non grata. 

The American Embassy first learned of this 
Soviet action on May 14, 1958, when the chief of 
the American section of the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs summoned the American Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim to his office and read the fol- 
lowing: 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has information that 
Second Secretary of Embassy John A. Baker, who last 
year was permitted to attend lectures in the historical 
faculty of the Moscow University, has systematically vio- 
lated the norms of behavior for diplomatic representatives. 

Inasmuch as this behavior does not correspond to his 
status as an accredited diplomatic representative, his fur- 
ther presence in the Soviet Union is considered 
undesirable. 


The Soviet official added that he understood Mr. 
Baker was outside the Soviet Union, and, there- 
fore, the reentry visa granted him before he left 
should be considered annulled. (Mr. Baker had 


departed Moscow a few days previously for West- 
ern Europe and was due to return to his post at 
Moscow by the first of June.) 

No explanation of this action was given to the 
American Chargé except to admit that the Soviet 
complaint of improper behavior centered around 


his conduct at the Moscow University, where Mr. 
Baker was attending a weekly lecture course on 
Russian medieval history. 

In his protest to Foreign Minister Gromyko, 
Ambassador Thompson was unable to obtain any 
details regarding Mr. Baker’s alleged improper 
conduct. Mr. Gromyko merely reiterated the al- 
legations that Mr. Baker’s conduct had violated 
the norms of diplomatic conduct applicable in any 
country and expressed the hope that the conduct 
of Embassy officers would be such that similar 
measures would not be necessary in the future. 

Ambassador Thompson pointed out that the 
Embassy had taken great pains to assure that of- 
ficers conducted themselves in a manner com- 
patible with their status as diplomatic represent- 
atives; that he knew Mr. Baker to be an able and 
discreet officer; and that, lacking knowledge of 
what conduct had incurred Soviet displeasure, the 
Embassy would not know how to avoid such 
developments in the future. 

In the absence of any further explanation, the 
American Government can only surmise that the 
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friendly contacts which grew up between the 30- 
year-old American diplomat and his Soviet fellow 
students became a source of embarrassment or con- 
cern to Soviet authorities. 

The treatment accorded Mr. Baker contrasts 
sharply with the free opportunity enjoyed by 
Soviet diplomats in this country to attend courses 
at American universities, dependent only on ad- 
mission policies of the universities themselves. 
During the past academic year at least 10 Soviet 
officials have attended university courses in Wash- 
ington or New York. 


United States Mining Experts 
Visit Soviet Union 


Prese release 281 dated May 20 


In accordance with the U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchange 
agreement of January 27, 1958, a delegation of 
19 American steel and iron-mining experts, or- 
ganized and financed by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, will leave on May 22 to observe 
steel and mining installations throughout the 
Soviet Union. Reciprocally, a Soviet delegation 
will visit the United States sometime this summer. 

The American delegation, headed by Edward 
Ryerson, director and former chairman of In- 
land Steel Company, and John A. Stephens, vice 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
will spend a month visiting steel installations in 
Zaporozhe, Dnepropetrovsk, Krivoi Rog, Voro- 
shilovsk in the Dombas, Sverdlovsk, Stalinsk, 
Tula, Magnitogorsk, Nikopol, and Moscow. Iron- 
mining facilities to be visited include those lo- 
cated at Kursk, Krivoi Rog, Kerch, Sokolov- 
Serbay, Tula, Magnitogorsk, Stalinsk, Leningrad, 
and Moscow. 

Following are additional members of the 
American delegation : 

James B. Austin, administrative vice president for re- 
search and technology, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion 

Floyd S. Eckhardt, assistant general manager, Lacka- 
wanna Plant, Bethlehem Steel Company 

Michael O. Holowaty, chief research engineer, Research 


and Development Department, Indiana Harbor Works, 
Inland Steel Company 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
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Stephen M. Jenks, administrative vice president for cen- 
tral operations, United States Steel Corporation 


Everett L. Joppa, general manager, Lake Superior Iron 
Mining Division, Pickands Mather and Company 

Kenneth C. McCutcheon, consultant, Armco Steel Cor- 
poration 

Norwood B. Melcher, chief, Pyrometallurgical Labora- 
tory, Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior 

Gunther Mohling, chief metallurgist, Research Labora- 
tory, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 

F. M. Rich, general manager, Indiana Harbor Works, 
Inland Steel Company 

Earl C. Smith, director of research and chief metal- 
lurgist, Republic Steel Corporation 

Julius H. Strassburger, assistant vice president for en- 
gineering, National Steel Corporation 

Irwin H. Such, editor in chief, Steel magazine 

George F. Sullivan, editor, Jron Age magazine 

Dmitri N. Vedensky, director of research and develop- 
ment, The M. A. Hanna Company 

Michael F. Yarotsky, division superintendent for steel 
production, South Works, United States Steel Cor- 
poration 

M. Gardner Clark, professor, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 

Merle R. Thompson, secretary, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, American Iron and Steel Institute 


U.S. Proposes Easing Travel Bans 
on Reciprocal Basis With U.S.S.R. 


Press release 286 dated May 24 (for release May 25) 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


In a note delivered on May 22, 1958, to the So- 
viet Embassy at Washington the U.S. Govern- 
ment offered to open any or all of the areas in the 
United States closed to Soviet travel on the basis 
of reciprocity for equivalent closed areas in the 
Soviet Union. The U.S. note also offered to 
open, on the basis of reciprocity, any or all of the 
25 largest cities of the United States closed to So- 
viet travel and a number of closed automobile 
routes. 

In its note the Department of State pointed 
out that the U.S. Government remains firm in its 
preference for the complete abolition of closed 
zones and that it continues to await a reply to its 
proposal of November 11, 1957, to abolish them. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1957, p. 934. 
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When the U.S. Government instituted travel 
restrictions in 1952,? it stated that these restric- 
tions were imposed in response to Soviet restric- 
tions, which had already been in effect for a num- 
ber of years. Since that time, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has repeatedly proposed that the Soviet and 
United States Governments consider liberalizing 
travel restrictions on a reciprocal basis. On Au- 
gust 28, 1957,° the Soviet Government stated its 
willingness to discuss this question, and, in reply, 
the U.S. Government proposed the total abolition 
of closed zones on November 11, 1957. The So- 
viet Government has neither replied to the U.S. 
counterproposal nor put forward any proposals 
of its own to open any closed areas in the Soviet 
Union. 


U.S. NOTE OF MAY 22 


The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to the note of November 11, 1957 
from the Department of State concerning travel 
regulations in the Soviet Union and the United 
States. After making reference to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry’s note No. 335/Pr of August 28, 
1957 in which the Ministry stated that it was 
ready to discuss the question of opening a num- 
ber of cities and localities in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics for visits by foreigners on a 
basis of reciprocity, the Department’s note stated 
that the United States Government would prefer 
the mutual abolition of all zones in the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics which are closed to travel or visits by citizens 
of the other country. The United States Govern- 
ment proposed the abolition of these closed zones. 
The Soviet Government has not yet made a reply 
to this proposal of the Government of the United 
States. ; 

In view of the failure of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to respond to the proposal of the United 
States to abolish closed zones, and with the ob- 
jective of facilitating an agreement to open at 
least some areas on a reciprocal basis, the Govern- 


? Tbid., Mar. 24, 1952, p. 451. 
* Tbid., Dec. 9, 1957, p. 936. 
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ment of the United States hereby proposes a par- 
tial easing of travel restrictions. This proposal 
is made without prejudice to the proposal to abol- 
ish closed zones contained in the United States 
note of November 11, 1957. The Government of 
the United States remains firm in its preference 
for the abolition of closed zones and wishes to 
state that it continues to await a reply to its 
proposal of November 11, 1957. 

In the absence of any specific proposals from 
the Soviet Government concerning a partial eas- 
ing of travel restrictions, the Government of the 
United States for its part has prepared certain 
concrete proposals to this end for the considera- 
tion of the Soviet Government. 

All closed areas in the United States have been 
divided into individual groupings of States or 
zones and each of these groupings has been paired 
with approximately equivalent closed areas in 
the Soviet Union. The United States Government 
is prepared immediately to open any or all of these 
areas in the United States to Soviet travel and 
visits on the basis of a reciprocal opening of the 
paired Soviet areas. A list of these areas is 
enclosed. 

Each of the twenty-five largest cities in the 
United States which are presently closed has been 
paired with an equivalent closed Soviet city. The 
United States Government is prepared immedi- 
ately to open any or all of these cities in the 
United States to Soviet travel and visits on the 
basis of a reciprocal opening of the paired Soviet 
city or cities. A list of these cities is enclosed. 

Finally, a number of automobile routes through 
closed zones in the United States have been paired 
with equivalent automobile routes in the Soviet 
Union. The United States is prepared immedi- 
ately to open any or all of these automobile routes 
to Soviet travel on the basis of reciprocity. <A list 
of these automobile routes is enclosed. 

The views of the Soviet Government on these 
proposals would be appreciated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 22, 1958. 


Enclosures : 

1. List of closed areas in the Soviet Union and the United 
States (List A). 

2. List of twenty-five closed cities in the Soviet Union and the 
United States (List B). 

8. List of automobile routes in the Soviet Union and the 
United States (List C). 
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List A 


CLosep AREAS IN THE SovieT UNION AND THE UNITED STATES 


U.S8.8.R. (oblasts, unless otherwise noted ) * U.S.A.** 
1. Moscow 


Kaluga 
Viadimir 


2. Leningrad 


Western oblasts of Ukrainian S.S.R. 


. Gorki 

Mordvinian A.S.S.R. 
Molotov 

Sverdlovsk 
Chelyabinsk 

Udmurt A.S.8.R. 

. Taimyr National Okrug 


. Primorski Krai 
Kamchatka 

Chukchi National Okrug 
Khabarovski Krai 


. Buryat-Mongol A.S.8.R. 

The Apsheronski Peninsula and the raions of the Azer- 
baidzhan §.S.R. located south of the automobile high- 
way Baku—Kirovabad-Tbilisi 

Nakhichevan A.S.S.R. 

Water travel on the Yenisei River 


. Dzhambul, Taldy—Kurgansk, Alma-Ata, Karaganda, Pav- 
lodar, and Semipalatinsk (Kazakh §8.S.R.) 

Frunze, Issyk—Kul, Talas, and Tyan-Shan (Kirgiz 8.S.R.) 

Tashkent (Uzbek 8.8.R.) 

Tadzhik 8.8.R. 


8. 


. Maryland 


. New Hampshire 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


. Nebraska 


Kansas 


. Pennsylvania 


New Jersey 
Delaware 


. North Dakota 


South Dakota 


. South Carolina 


Georgia 
Florida 
Arizona*** 
Nevada 


. Alabama 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Southern Indiana 


Missouri 


New York State 
Massachusetts 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
Maine 


Washington 
Idaho 
Montana 
Northern Texas 
Oklahoma 


Western & Southern Illinois 


Iowa 


Southeastern Texas*** 


Louisiana 
Colorado 

New Mexico*** 
California*** 


. Ohio*** 
Michigan*** 
Northern Indiana 
Northeastern Illinois 
Wisconsin*** 

. 15-mile zone along Mexican border as specified in 
Department’s note of January 3, 1955‘ 

. 15-mile zone along shores of Great Lakes as specified 
in Enclosure 1 of Department’s note of January 3, 
1955 

All of closed area within radius of 125 miles from Moscow 12. All of closed area within 125 miles from Washington, 
District of Columbia 

. All of closed area within radius of 125 miles from 13. All of closed area within 125 miles from New York, 

Leningrad New York 


(*) Soviet administrative units are listed by the names given them in the Soviet notes of June 22, 1953° and 
August 28, 1957, which together with the Soviet note of November 12, 1953 informed the United States Government 
of Soviet closed areas. It is possible that the names and the delineation of some areas may have been changed since 
the time of the notes cited above. In some cases open cities and routes and other open places exist in otherwise closed 
areas. The closed areas are to be understood in each case to be all closed areas in that part of the Soviet Union included 
in the Soviet area listed, as of the time of the Soviet notes referred to above. 

(**) The areas included in each State or region of a State listed are those areas which were closed to travel by 
Soviet citizens by the notes of the United States Government of January 3, 1955 and November 11, 1957. In some 
cases only a small part of a State or region of a State listed is closed to travel by Soviet citizens. In some cases, too, 
open cities and routes and other open places exist in otherwise closed areas. 

(***) Not including 15-mile border zones as specified in Department’s note of January 3, 1955. 


. Kara—Kalpak A.S.S.R. 
Krasnovodsk (Turkmen 8.8.R.) 
Astrakhan 
Stalingrad 
Gurev and Zapadno—Kazakhstan (Kazakh S8.S.R.) 
. 25-kilometer zone along the frontier of the Soviet Union 
with Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan 
25-kilometer zone along the frontier of the Soviet Union 
with Norway and Finland 


* Tbid., Jan. 31, 1955, p. 198. 
* Ibid., p. 197. 
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List B 


CLOSED CITIES IN THE SovieT UNION AND THE UNITED STATES 
U.S.S.R.* U.S.A. 
. Los Angeles, California (partially open) 
. Detroit, Michigan 
. San Francisco, California 
. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Seattle, Washington 
Newark, New Jersey 
. Dallas, Texas 
. Indianapolis, Indiana 
. Memphis, Tennessee 
. Oakland, California 
. Columbus, Ohio 
. Louisville, Kentucky 

. Vladivostok . San Diego, California 

. Ulan—-Ude . Rochester, New York 

. Kopeysk 15. Atlanta, Georgia 

. Dzerzhinsk 16. Birmingham, Alabama 
. Zlatoust 17. St. Paul, Minnesota 

. Semipalatinsk 18. Toledo, Ohio 

. Kamensk-Ural’skiy 19. Akron, Ohio 

. Sevastopol 20. Long Beach, California 
. Orekhovo-—Zuyevo 21. Providence, Rhode Island 
. Leninakan 22. Dayton, Ohio 

. Voroshilov 23. Syracuse, New York 

24. Nikolaev 24. Norfolk, Virginia 

5. Kerch 25. Hartford, Connecticut 


(*) The names of Soviet cities are given as they appear in Narodnoe Khozyaistvo, State Statistical Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1956. 


. Novosibirsk 

. Sverdlovsk 

. Chelyabinsk 
. Molotov 
Omsk 
Yerevan 

. Karaganda 

. Krasnoyarsk 
. Nizhniy Tagil 
. Magnitogorsk 
. Izhevsk 

. Tomsk 
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List C 
CLOsEeD AUTOMOBILE RoUTES IN THE SovIeT UNION AND THE UNITED STATES 
U.S.S.R. : U.S.A. 

. Direct highway from Moscow to Smolensk. 1. U.S. Highway 111 from Baltimore, Maryland to Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; U.S. Highway 15 from Harrisburg to edge of open zone south 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania; New York State Thruway from east 
edge of Erie County, New York to Buffalo, New York; Highways 265 
and 324 from Buffalo to Niagara Falls, New York. 

. Any two of following highways from Mos- 2, Following route from Washington, District of Columbia: Highway 
cow to open area: Volokolamsk, Dmitrov, U.S. 240 and U.S. 40 to Hancock, Maryland; U.S. 522 to Warfords- 
Enthusiasts’, Ryazan, Kashira, Kaluga. burg, Pennsylvania ; Pa. 126 to Pennsylvania Turnpike ; Pennsylvania 

Turnpike to Ohio state line; Ohio Turnpike to U.S. 21; U.S. 21 to 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Any of three highways named in 2 above. 8. Route described in 2 above from Washington to Cleveland, plus Ohio 
Turnpike from Junction with U.S. 21 to Indiana state line, Indiana 
Turnpike to Illinois state line. 
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U.S. Replies to Czechoslovak Charges 
Concerning Free Europe Committee Balloons 


Press release 261 dated May 14 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


John M. Allison, American Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, delivered on May 14 to the 
Czechoslovak Government a note in reply to two 
notes of the Czechoslovak Government, dated 
June 19, 1956, and February 20, 1957. The 
Czechoslovak Government had, in its first note, 
made a demand on the U.S. Government for 
5,525,374 Czechoslovak crowns on the charge that 
the U.S. Government was responsible for an 
alleged crash of a Czechoslovak Airlines DC-3 
type passenger aircraft on January 18, 1956, in 
eastern Czechoslovakia. 

In a note of October 9, 1956, the United States 
had reserved a reply to this claim pending an 
answer from the Czechoslovak Government to cer- 
tain questions concerning the details of the alleged 
crash. That note had requested a copy of the 
report of the special commission which the 
Czechoslovak Government alleged had investi- 
gated the causes of the crash and permission for 
accredited U.S. investigators to examine the 
origination of all documents, visit and inspect 
the scene of the crash, make checks on the infor- 
mation available, and make photographs neces- 
sary to a comprehensive investigation of the facts 
relating to the crash and its causes. In its note 
of reply of February 20, 1957, the Czechoslovak 
Government refused to supply any of the infor- 
mation requested or to permit any investigation; 
it alleged that the airplane was Czechoslovak, the 
flight was domestic, and the passengers were 
Czechoslovak citizens, but reasserted its demand 
on the United States for payment in full. It 
gave, however, a résumé of the alleged facts. 

The U.S. Government’s note, delivered on May 
14, is the result of careful investigation of the 
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allegations of both Czechoslovak notes. It points 
out that, in view of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s refusal to permit an investigation by the 
U.S. Government, the legal presumption must 
prevail that the Czechoslovak Government’s claim 
is, in fact, not supported by any evidence and 
certainly not by the evidence found by the in- 
vestigating commission. These facts alone, it is 
pointed out, would justify the rejection of the 
claim. 

Inasmuch, however, the note proceeds, as the 
alleged crash is claimed to have involved large 
loss of life, and other considerations, the U.S. 
Government has made its own investigation. 

The United States has found that the account 
of the incident in the Czechoslovak Government’s 
note is “a confection of some fact with much 
fiction.” Specifically it points out that the alleged 
Free Europe Committee balloon, claimed to have 
been carrying propaganda leaflets for distribu- 
tion in Czechoslovakia and claimed to have col- 
lided with the airplane, causing it to crash, does 
not correspond in description with the types of 
balloons used by the Free Europe Committee. It 
also points out that the pamphlets allegedly 
found near the scene of the crash by the Czecho- 
slovak investigators were flown into Czechoslo- 
vakia the day after the crash or long before the 
crash, and would in no circumstances be near the 
scene of the crash and at the time of the crash, 
or at any time which would cause them to be 
present there. This is supported by numerous 
facts cited in the note. 

The U.S. Government further points out that, 
apart from the doubts that the Czechoslovak air- 
craft involved was truly a DC-—3, experiments 
with a DC-3 caused to collide with Free Europe 
Committee balloons have shown that disabling of 
the aircraft, particularly by injury to the antenna 
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(which the Czechoslovak Government claims was 
the only part of the aircraft hit by the balloon) 
is not possible. It points out that the Czecho- 
slovak Government itself found no injury to the 
control mechanism of the crashed aircraft when 
it was examined. The note points out further 
the Czechoslovak Government’s account is in- 
herently improbable and that there are “a good 
many other more likely explanations for the crash 
of January 18, 1956, than the speculation con- 
tained in the note of February 20, 1957.” 

The U.S. note then considers the likely ex- 
planations of the crash, all based on actual evi- 
dence which U.S. investigators have found. 
These are the following: 

First, the Czechoslovak Airlines authorities dis- 
patched the plane to fly, according to the Czech- 
oslovak Government’s account, in lack of visibil- 
ity under circumstances in which the airport of 
destination, the Poprad airfield in the High Tatra 
Mountains, could not be seen from the air, in 
extremely high wind velocity, in icing conditions, 
and with a maximum load. It points out that 
the aircraft must have been blown off course and 
crashed into a hill 12.6 miles north of the alleged 
point of destination. It is obvious that the pilot 
did not see where he was and had not corrected 
for the actual heavy turbulence and bad weather 
encountered. 

Secondly, the note points out, the Czechoslovak 
Government had itself admitted to press reporters 
at a press conference in Prague on February 21, 
1956, that the pilot had no visibility. 

Thirdly, the physical description of the crash 
contained in the Czechoslovak note of February 
20, 1957, shows that the ignition system had prob- 
ably suffered failure and there was not enough 
fuel to carry the pilot on to a safe landing. The 
U.S. note points out that the airfield of destina- 
tion was not suitable for any landing in such 
weather, being just a soddy field “drenched with 
winter rain and snow, having no concrete run- 
way but only some grass in summer, lying be- 
tween two rows of high mountains, and useful 


only in good weather.” 

Fourth, a meteorological study shows that the 
altimeter settings on the airplane were between 
450 and 600 feet too low in altitude, an error 
which would be sufficient to cause the pilot to 
miscalculate the height of the hill into which the 
airplane crashed. 
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The note points out that the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment’s account of the flight seems fanciful 
(the entire crew died in the crash) and especially 
discredits the dispatcher at Bratislava. It indi- 
cates that the crew should never have attempted 
a landing, but should have returned to their 
home base when they found the nature of the 
weather, assuming even that they were compelled 
to depart from Bratislava on the orders of the 
dispatcher. 

Finally, the note gives a most likely explana- 
tion. It says that a true investigation would 
show that the aircraft overflew an area in the 
Tatra Mountains, beyond its route, which has 
been increasingly militarized and subject to se- 
curity control, and flew over antiaircraft bat- 
teries. It points out that shooting by antiair- 
craft batteries in itself explains the sounds felt 
by the four survivors who were passengers, and 
the crash into the hillside. 

The note then analyzes the timing of the Czech- 
oslovak Government’s campaign based on the al- 
leged incident of January 18, 1956. It points 
out that on the very morning following the crash 
the Czechoslovak Government informed the 
press, prior to any investigation, of the ostensibly 
domestic disaster. The Government said that the 
results of the investigation which would be made 
would be sent to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. This campaign was built up until 
the date when the alleged results of the investi- 
gation were made public. 

The Czechoslovak Government’s case having 
fallen to the ground, and its assertions of fact 
being without foundation, the U.S. Government 
reserves “for some future appropriate occasion a 
discussion of the various, now irrelevant, legal 
assertions made in both of the Czechoslovak 
notes” and‘ “further states that nothing in the 
present note is to be construed as admitting the 
validity, in whole or in part, of any of the legal 
propositions made by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment on the subject of this note.” 

The conclusion of the note states that it is up 
to the Czechoslovak Government if it wishes to 
“resort to the international forum provided by 
the International Court of Justice.” The note 
throughout states that the U.S. Government is 
prepared to prove all of its assertions of fact “in 
an appropriate proceeding in a competent judi- 
cial forum.” 
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U.S. NOTE OF MAY 14, 1958 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents 
its compliments to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and, under instructions from the United States 
Government, has the honor to refer further to the Min- 
istry’s note No. 123.330/56-ABO/1 of June 19, 1956 and 
its Note No. 105.578/57-ABO/1 of February 20, 1957 con- 
cerning the Czechoslovak Government’s claim of compensa- 
tion from the United States Government for damages on 
account of a crash of a Czechoslovak Airlines aircraft 
alleged to have taken place on January 18, 1956 near 
Levoca in Slovakia. 

The Ministry’s last mentioned note purports to reply to 
the Embassy’s note No. 117 of October 9, 1956 on the same 
subject. The Embassy’s note, among other things, sought 
from the Czechoslovak Government factual data in the 
exclusive possession of the Czechoslovak Government re- 
lating to the alleged air crash. The data which were 
sought were necessary to enable the United States Gov- 
ernment to reply comprehensively to the Ministry’s note 
of June 19, 1956; they were fully specified in the note of 
October 9, 1956 in eight numbered paragraphs; and they 
included a copy of the full report of the Special Commis- 
sion which the Czechoslovak Government alleged investi- 
gated the causes of the crash of January 18, 1956 under 
appointment by the Ministry of Transport. In addition, 
the Embassy’s note requested the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in as much as no representative of the United States 
Government had participated in any way in the alleged in- 
vestigation, to permit investigators accredited by the 
United States Government to examine the originals of all 
documents, visit and inspect the scene of the crash, make 
checks on the information available and make photographs 
necessary to a comprehensive investigation of the facts 
relating to the crash and its causes. Since the Czechoslo- 
vak Government sought from the United States Govern- 
ment damages in the amount of 5,525,374 crowns, a 
substantial sum, as well as the admission of liability for 
the deaths and injuries which the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment alleged had occurred, these requests were reasonable 
and were in accordance with accepted international prac- 
tice and due process of law. 

The United States Government must, therefore, express 
its surprise at the refusal of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in its note of February 20, 1957 either to provide 
the data requested, all of which are reasonably necessary 
in order that experts may come to a considered and 
intelligent conclusion as to the true cause of the air crash 
alleged to have taken place near Levoca on January 18, 
1956, or to permit accredited United States Government 
experts to check the statements of fact made by the 
Czechoslovak Government in this connection. These state- 
ments were made on a number of occasions, both in its 
notes to the United States Government on this subject 
as well as in variant versions given in its press and its 
radio broadcasts and to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. The unwillingness of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to make available to the United States Government 
the report of the Investigating Commission and its sup- 
porting evidentiary material is all the more surprising 
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since it appears that the Czechoslovak Government, in its 
official press, claims that the Investigating Commission 
which wrote the report (as stated in Rude Pravo Feb- 
ruary 22, 1956), spent ot least a month in its investigation 
of the incident, and its representatives in interviews with 
press correspondents of Czechoslovakia and of other coun- 
tries have referred frequently to the alleged contents of 
the report (see, for example, Rude Pravo, February 26, 
1956; New York Times despatch from Prague, February 
22, 1956; London Daily Worker despatch from Prague, 
February 22, 1956; Reuter’s despatch from Prague, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1956; Agence France Presse despatch from 
Prague, February 22, 1956, Prague Radio broadcast of 
February 21, 1956, 1800 hours). 

It is, of course, true that the Czechoslovak Government 
claims in its note of February 20, 1957 “that the inves- 
tigation of a crash that has occurred on Czechoslovak 
territory, especially the crash of a Czechoslovak airliner 
carrying only Czechoslovak citizens, is under the existing 
provisions of international air law a matter of exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Czechoslovak authorities,” and uses this 
as an excuse for not providing the United States Gov- 
ernment, whom it charges with responsibility for the air 
crash under international law, with the factual evidence 
upon which the claim is based. The United States Gov- 
ernment notes that while the crash is thus claimed to be 
domestic for the purposes of evidence that it ever occurred 
or how it occurred, the Czechoslovak Government con- 
siders it sufficiently international to have preferred an 
international claim against the United States Government 
and to have complained to the Council of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, and to have conducted an inter- 
national propaganda campaign exhibiting alleged evidence 
to support its claim, which it now declines to subject to 
closer examination. 

From a juridical standpoint, the failure and refusal of 
the Czechoslovak Government to supply the material upon 
which it bases its charge as to the cause of the alleged 
crash of January 18, 1956, must, in these circumstances, 
call for the application of the well known legal presump- 
tion in such cases. That presumption is that the conclu- 
sion asserted by the Czechoslovak Government, namely 
that the crash of January 18, 1956 was caused by a collision 
with a Free Europe Committee balloon, is, in fact, not 
supported by any evidence and certainly not by the evi- 
dence found by the Investigating Commission. This pre- 
sumption is supported by the fact that the Czechoslovak 
Government has indeed used this alleged incident purely 
along propaganda lines. 

The foregoing considerations are in themselves suffi- 
cient to justify a complete rejection of the Czechoslovak 
Government’s claim for damages, regardless of other 
legal and factual considerations which demonstrate the 
Czechoslovak Government’s claim to be without any 
merit. 

In as much, however, as the incident of January 18, 
1956, is claimed to have involved large loss of life 
as well as material damage, and in view of the Czecho- 
slovak Government’s representations to international 
bodies and public opinion, the United States Govern- 
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ment has attempted within the limits of its capabilities, 
considering the restrictions placed upon it by the 
Czechoslovak Government, to investigate the facts as 
well as the propositions of law asserted or implicit in 
the Czechoslovak Government’s note of February 20, 
1957, and its related note of June 19, 1956. 

On the basis of this investigation, the United States 
Government avails itself of this opportunity to state 
that the Czechoslovak Government’s claim is rejected as 
wholly unfounded and that it is prepared to prove by 
legal evidence and proper legal argumentation in an ap- 
propriate proceeding in a competent judicial forum, and 
it charges, the following: 


I 


The Facts: 
As to the Czechoslovak Allegations of Facts Concerning 
the Incident of January 18, 1956. 


The United States Government’s investigation of the 
allegations contained in the Czechoslovak Government’s 
note of February 20, 1957, compels it, for reasons of 
which the more prominent will appear below, to describe 
the account of the incident in that note to be a con- 
fection of some fact with much fiction. 

A. 

There emerge from the account two objectively veri- 
fiable allegations which are critical to the Czechoslovak 
Government’s claim and which the United States Govern- 
ment has been fully able to investigate objectively. 

The Czechoslovak Government asserts that the crash 
of the Czechoslovak Airlines “DC-3 type” aircraft was the 
result of a collision between the aircraft while engaged 
in an attempt to land at the Poprad-Tatry airfield in the 
mountains in Eastern Slovakia and a Free Europe Com- 
mittee balloon carrying certain leaflets for distribution 
within Czechoslovakia by dispersal in the air. The Free 
Europe Committee activities with respect to balloons 
and leaflets have been investigated fully with these alle- 
gations in mind. 

The Czechoslovak Government states in its note of 
February 20, 1957, as it has stated in other correspond- 
ence and in other forums, that its Investigating Com- 
mission came to the conclusion that there had been a 
collision between a Free Europe Committee balloon and 
the DC-3 in question because during the investigation 
“the remnants of a balloon” were discovered “in the 
vicinity of the crash”. The note states that the place 
of discovery was at two kilometers southeast of the 
crash. It says that one part of the balloon, measuring 
“about 30 square meters, was found hanging on a tree 
about four meters from the ground” and that “another 
part of the balloon skin was found after the thaw in a 
wooded area about 400 meters east of the place of the 
crash”. It further states that “in the vicinity” there 
were found “60 or 70 copies of a bilingual leaflet marked 
‘Slobodn4 Europa’ No. 42.” 

In other accounts, this story of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment is somewhat magnified. It has been stated that 
three pieces—not just two—of the balloon skin were 
found; that they were found “with the aid of the local 
witnesses”; and that the Investigating Commission, in its 
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report, came to the conclusion that the airplane crashed 
because it collided in the forepart of its fuselage with 
“the balloon load, the remains of which were found near 
the scene of the catastrophe”. (See, for example, Rude 
Pravo, February 23, 1956.) 

Since the Czechoslovak Government refuses to permit 
the United States Government to examine the original 
report, it is difficult to follow the reasoning of the Special 
Investigating Commission report, which allegedly led it 
to the conclusion. But several facts emerge as certain. 

First: the account of the alleged collision is completely 
speculative. There are no witnesses who claim to have 
seen any balloon in flight at the place, or at the time, or 
on a collision course, or much less to have seen any con- 
tact with any balloon or any part of any balloon with 
the airplane. As will be seen below, there are many 
other explanations of the crash of the aircraft into the 
mountainside of Skapova Hill which are much more con- 
sistent with the known facts and even with the recital 
of the facts in the Czechoslovak note. 

In the second place: the plastic skin of the balloon 
described as being part of a Free Europe Committee 
balloon which collided and caused the crash is definitely 
not, as the United States Government is prepared to 
prove by legal evidence in an appropriate judicial forum, 
part of any balloon used by the Free Europe Committee at 
any time during the period of the alleged crash of Janu- 
ary 18, 1956. The total square meter measurements of 
the plastic shroud of the balloons flown by the Free 
Europe Committee during the period of the alleged 
crash—specifically the day after the crash and four days 
before the crash—which were known as S-130 or P-130, 
were a maximum of 15.1 square meters for the entire 
envelope, completely deflated and spreaé out in a single 
sheet, and had a laid flat square foot measurement of no 
more than 130 square feet. Hence, a measurement of 
30 square meters for a piece of a balloon demonstrates 
that wherever the Czechoslovak authorities in charge of 
the so-called investigation allegedly found the portion of 
the balloon shroud described, it did not come from any 
Free Europe Committee balloon which could possibly have 
crashed with the aircraft on January 18, 1956. The ad- 
dition to this piece of one, or two, additional pieces 
makes the allegations all the more unfounded. In this 
connection, the United States Government further notes 
that the Czechoslovak Government has not permitted 
United States Government representatives to examine the 
pieces of the shroud of the balloon allegedly responsible 
for the collision. 

Third: the United States Government is ready to prove 
by legal evidence in an appropriate judicial forum that 
no pamphlets entitled “Slobodn4é Europé” or “Svobodna 
Europa” were sent into Czechoslovakia by the Free 
Europe Committee balloons at any time so that they 
could be in the air attached to any balloon on January 
18, 1956. There were never indeed any pamphlets 
marked “No. 42”. There were, however, pamphlets of 
closely similar designation, “C-42”, sent into Czecho 
slovakia by the Free Europe Committee by small bal- 
loons—S-130 or P-130—on January 19, 1956, the day 
after the alleged crash, and a few were sent in several 
days before the alleged crash. But it is impossible that 
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any Free Europe Committee balloon carrying such 
pamphlets could have been in the air at the time and 
place or altitude of the alleged collision on January 18, 
1956. 

Fourth: the meteorological calculations which have 
been made by expert authority indicate that weather con- 
ditions during January 18, 1956, at 1447-1450 hours Cen- 
tral European time, the time alleged by the Czechoslovak 
Government to have been the time of the crash, were 
such that even if Free Europe Committee balloons carry- 
ing leaflets had been launched by the Free Europe Com- 
mittee, which they were not, they would not have been 
within or near the territory of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. 

Fifth: The United States Government is not only per- 
suaded that the so-called balloon shroud, allegedly 
found during the Investigating Commission’s short in- 
quiry, was not that of any Free Europe Committee bal- 
loon flown at any relevant time in the vicinity of the 
crash or the alleged collision but it has legal evidence 
that the Czechoslovak Government itself engaged in the 
practice of flying balloons for various purposes, military 
and non-military, in that very vicinity. 

Finally: The total pamphlet load carried by any Free 
Europe Committee balloon on or around January 18, 
1956, did not exceed approximately three pounds. This 
would make a package of approximately 175 leaflets of 
the C-42 type. They were held together loosely by a 
piece of soft cotton string attached to the bottom of the 
balloon so as to disperse easily on the inversion of the 
balloon at a very high floating altitude of not less than 
approximately 18,000 feet. As the pamphlets dispersed, 
the balloon shroud moved on and then descended as a de- 
flated shroud by an emptying of its hydrogen content. 
It was therefore not possible for a balloon carrying 
leaflets to hit any airplane at 1228 meters, which appears 
to be given by the Czechoslovak note of February 20, 
1957, as the maximum height at which the alleged crash 
took place; or to do so in the altitude of the final descent 
and approach for landing at the Poprad-Tatry airfield, 
during which the airplane is alleged to have crashed. 

It appears therefore conclusive that the alleged bal- 
loon shroud and the pamphlets described as “No. 42” 
‘were objects which had no relation to the alleged crash 
and do not contribute any “evidence” to support the 
otherwise completely speculative charge of a crash or 
collision of the airplane with a Free Europe Committee 
pamphlet-carrying balloon. This conclusion is rein- 
forced by the fact that the United States Government 
requested in vain, in its note of October 9, 1956, to which 
the Czechoslovak Government’s note of February 20, 1957, 
purports to be a reply, “copies of all photographs taken 
of ... the balloon claimed to have caused the collision 
and the literature claimed to have been found with the 
balloon at the time of its discovery by the investigating 
commission.” The Czechoslovak Government further re- 
fused to permit the objects to be seen or photographs of 
them to be made by United States representatives. 


B. 


As a result of investigation and experimentation, the 
United States Government is prepared to produce legal 
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evidence demonstrating that even if, contrary to the fact, 
the airplane in question had collided with any Free Eu- 
rope Committee balloon, or any part of such a balloon, 
flown into or near Czechoslovakia on January 18, 1956, 
or the period around it, the impact would not have 
affected the flight of the aircraft alleged to have crashed. 
This would be true assuming even that the aircraft in- 
volved was a DC-3 aircraft of which the United States 
Government has no evidence. 

1. Although the Free Europe Committee delivered leaflet 
communications to Czechoslovakia from approximately 
July 1953 to November 14, 1956, in large enough num- 
bers to cause a considerable campaign against the Free 
Europe Committee by the Czechoslovak Government and 
associated governments, the first allegation of any col- 
lision of a balloon with anything in the air was made 
after January 19, 1956. 

The United States Government, upon receipt of the 
Czechoslovak Government’s complaint with respect to the 
alleged crash of January 18, 1956, made intensive inquiry 
on the subject of the possibility and consequence of 
impacts in such cases. It has received unequivocal evi- 
dence that even if a Free Europe Committee balloon of 
the type described were to collide with a DC-3 the col- 
lision would have no effect whatever on the aircraft. 
Apart from this, collision is aeronautically of remote pos- 
sibility and considering the wide separation of altitudes 
at which civil aircraft have been flown in Czechoslovakia 
and Free Europe Committee balloons have been flown 
there, it is practically impossible. 

Indeed, it is highly unlikely that, particularly in the 
type of weather in which the “DC-3 type” aircraft 
involved was being flown on January 18, 1956—one of 
substantially complete invisibility—the balloon or its load 
would be either noticed or felt. Should a DC-3 hit any 
portion of the balloon shroud, the immediate effect would 
be to cause a rupture in the shroud, and the immediate 
dissipation of the hydrogen without any effect on the air- 
craft. If the leaflet package, loosely held as described, 
had collided, the pamphlets would have immediately sep- 
arated and dispersed. If any portion of the shroud or the 
pamphlets had hit the propeller, the shroud would have 
been cut to pieces and the pamphlets would have been 
torn into small pieces. In any event no contact of the 
balloon and its leaflet load would, at the speed and 
altitude of a DC-3 in flight, do more than touch the DC-3 
without any injurious impact or effect whatever on the 
control mechanism or the functioning of the aircraft, or 
for that matter, even the sensitivity of the passengers or 
crew. 

2. The subject of the manner and effect of operations 
of the Free Europe Committee pamphlet-carrying balloons 
has been fully discussed by the Free Europe Committee 
in a document submitted to the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization entitled “Free Europe Committee, Inc. 
Statement Concerning ‘Releasing of Balloons Across Inter- 
national Boundaries’, ICAO Paper C-WP/2371, 12/3/56, 
dated April 1, 1957.” The document concerns itself with 
the largest type of balloon used by the Free Europe Com- 
mittee, an S-260 (that is, containing 260 square feet 
laid out flat), carrying approximately 3.5 pounds of 
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leaflets in a similarly loosely held bundle. The United 
States Government has found that the facts recited in 
the document are fully supported by legal evidence. 

The Czechoslovak Government itself had publicly an- 
nounced that its aircraft had been engaged in the prac- 
tice of ramming balloons in the air without ill effect on 
the ramming aircraft (See Rude Prawvo, September 5, 
1955.) A similar practice, with ill effect only when par- 
ticipating aircraft hit each other instead of balloons, 
has been noted in Hungary. (See, for example, Esti 
Hirlap, October 8, 1957). 

3. The Czechoslovak Government’s speculation concern- 
ing the cause of the crash is more specific. It alleges 
first that “several” or “a few” minutes (Czechoslovak 
note of February 20, 1957, page 23, and Rude Pravo of 
February 26, 1956) or “just a few” minutes (Rude Pravo 
of February 23, 1956) before the crash, the surviving 
passengers say they felt a “strong shock.” The Czecho- 
slovak Government’s multiple accounts in other propa- 
ganda contexts vary as to the amount of time but the 
time given is never given as less than “one or two minutes 
later’”—understandably this minimum version is in a 
letter to the International Civil Aviation Organization 
as published in Rude Pravo February 23, 1956. 

The Czechoslovak Government concludes that this 
“strong shock” was the loss of the radio antenna; and 
that this “shock” was the consequence of a collision be- 
tween a Free Europe Committee balloon or some part of 
it and the mast of the antenna. It is stated further that 
since the wires of the aerial were missing and could not 
be found by the Investigating Commission in the area of 
the crash, the conclusion was reached “that the whole 
aerial system had been damaged already during the flight 
by impact with a heavier object,” and that this “heavier 
object” could only have been “the load of the balloon.” 
It is clear from the further language of the note that by 
the “load of the balloon” the Czechoslovak Government 
means the pamphlet load carried by the hydrogen filled 
shroud of a Free Europe Committee balloon. 

As has already been seen, such a load did not during 
this period exceed three pounds. Indeed the type of 
balloon plus its load then used by the Free Europe Com- 
mittee did not, in total, weigh more than 5.07 pounds. 
It is difficult to understand what the Czechoslovak In- 
vestigating Commission can seriously mean when it says 
that the airplane collided with a “heavier object.” 
Heavier than what? It is clear, beyond a peradventure 
of doubt, that the entire body of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee balloon flown on or around January 18, 1956 was 
not heavier than any relevant portion of the DC-3 air- 
craft and certainly not heavier than the antenna installa- 
tion consisting of metal posts and wires, which was cer- 
tainly constantly subject to encounter with forces of 
greater magnitude and density in its continuous flight. 

The United States Government has made considerable 
inquiry into the questions, first, of the characteristics of 
the loss of radio antennas of the type described in the 
note of February 20, 1957, and, secondly, on the effect 
of injuries by impact of external objects upon DC-3 air- 
craft in flight. 

a. As to aerial antennas: It is obvious that the loss of 
an antenna of the type described in the note of Febru- 
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ary 20, 1957 could in no case affect the control of the 
aircraft. It would certainly not affect the flight of the 
aircraft in question. Indeed, the damage allegedly suf- 
fered by the aircraft in the crash, as described in the 
note of February 20, 1957, shows no damage whatever to 
the control mechanism; the note says that the rudder 
and vertical stabilizer were found intact, even after the 
plane had crashed into the trees and the ground. 

Radio antennas such as those on DC-3 type aircraft 
occasionally corrode and get lost in flight, snapping off 
without any external contact whatever, but simply in 
consequence of metal fatigue, vibration, icing or any 
combination of similar factors, all of which could have 
happened to the antenna in question, particularly during 
the weather of ice and rain through which the aircraft 
flew on January 18, 1956. 

All the foregoing is common knowledge in the aviation 
industry and among aviators. 

One reason why the aerial could not be found, if in 
fact it could not be found, was that it disappeared con- 
siderably before the time of the alleged crash during the 
flight, snapping off first at the one end to which it was 
attached and then at the other, as a consequence of in- 
flight wind forces. Indeed, it may also have wrapped 
itself up in the trees during the collision on Skapova Hill 
in the crash. 

b. The sturdiness of the DC-3 in flight is well estab- 
lished and universally known in the history of aviation. 
The DC-3 first used in the United States Army Air Corps 
and continued by the United States Air Force under the 
name of C—47, is believed to be the world’s most popular 
airplane because of its sturdiness and safety. It was 
manufactured by the Douglas Aircraft Company of Cali- 
fornia beginning in 1935 and went into airline service 
in 1936. Large numbers of DC-3 aircraft were sought 
from the United States Government by, and given by it 
to, other governments, including the Government of 
Czechoslovakia, at the end of World War II and others 
were sold in the international aircraft market to eager 
buyers. The Douglas Aircraft Manufacturing Company 
even licensed foreign companies and governments to man- 
ufacture copies. 

It is well established, as the Czechoslovak Airlines and 
the Czechoslovak Government well know, that DC-3’s 
ean fly and land safely though they have suffered far 
more serious damage to their control mechanisms and 
though they have been hit by forces far stronger than a 
three pound package of pamphlets or a Free Europe 
Committee ballooon. This is widely known and it is 
the reason why DC-3’s are still flown throughout the 
world in civil aviation although built as early as 1935 
or based on plans of that era. 

It is therefore wrong to assume that even if, contrary 
to the fact, any portion of a Free Europe Committee 
balloon or its pamphlet load collided with any portion of 
the DC-3, the pilot would have lost control of his air- 
craft for any period of time, particularly for “minutes,” 
even for as few as “one or two minutes.” 

ce. But it is even more incredible that, as the Czecho- 
slovak Government’s note of February 20, 1957 and its 
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other widespread though varying accounts suggest, the 
effect of the contact was psychological on the pilot, caus- 
ing him to lose control for “a few minutes.” It is hardly 
conceivable that a pilot, even with lesser qualifications 
than those ascribed in the note of February 20, 1957 to 
Viadimir Drab or the co-pilot Vaclav Frana, would have 
either lost control on the impact of the 3.5 pound loosely 
packed bunch of paper pamphlets on an antenna wire 
or having lost control would not have immediately re- 
gained it in a matter of a second or two. 

As any person with even limited experience in air- 
plane flight will know, the very letting down of the wheels 
of the aircraft while approaching for a landing, particu- 
larly under the circumstances described in the note of 
February 20, 1957, will cause a much greater “shock” 
than would be experienced by the impact of a bird on an 
antenna or on any other part of the aircraft. 

The United States Government will have more to say 
on this subject below but it is prepared to demonstrate 
in any appropriate judicial forum, with the support of 
appropriate legal evidence, that the account and con- 
clusion given in the Czechoslovak Government’s note of 
February 20, 1957, are unsupported by any substantial 
evidence. The true explanation of the alleged crash lies 
along entirely different lines. 

The United States Government again notes that the 
Czechoslovak Government has refused to permit the 
United States Government and its representatives to see 
the actual report of the Investigating Commission. 

Any serious competent commission investigating an 
airplane crash would have considered a good many other 
more likely explanations for the crash of January 18, 
1956, than the speculation contained in the note of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957. 

II 


The Facts: 
As to the Likely Explanations of the Crash 

As has been indicated, the United States Government, 
within the limitations set by the obstructions of the 
Czechoslovak Government, has sought to ascertain more 
likely explanations of the crash, based on the assumption 
of some veracity in the Czechoslovak Government’s tech- 
nical account of the flight, the weather, the physical de- 
scription of the wreckage and also evidence of credible 
character which has come into the United States Govern- 
ment’s possession. These lead to a conclusion which 
throws the liability for the crash directly on the Czecho- 
slovak Airlines. 

It is the solemn and considered conclusion of the 
United States Government that these findings lay the 
Czechoslovak Airlines open to the charge of having caused 
the deaths and injuries of the crew and passengers by 
what must be described, at the minimum, as a very gross 
type of negligence. 

A. 

The United States Government has had the note of 
February 20, 1957 carefully examined and evaluated by 
experts in DC-3 operations. Based on the acceptance 
for purposes of discussion of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s account of the flight from Bratislava on Jan- 
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uary 18, 1956, the conclusion is reached that pilot Drab 
and his crew and passengers were dispatched by Czecho- 
slovak Airlines authorities at Bratislava with orders to 
fly over the treacherous high mountains to Poprad- 
Tatry Airport in zero visibility, under circumstances in 
which the airport at Poprad could not be seen from 
the air by the pilot, in an extremely high wind velocity, 
with a maximum load and in icing conditions. In view 
particularly of the fact that effective navigational aids 
were absent in the area of alleged destination, these con- 
ditions necessarily would have caused the pilot to overfly 
Tatry Airfield and be carried much farther northeast 
than he intended. 

The only way for the aircraft to have crashed into 
Skapova Hill, which is 21 kilometers or 12.6 miles north 
of the track to Tatry airfield near Poprad, was to have 
flown there. But Skapova Hill was not on or near the 
track of any safe instrument letdown approach to the 
Poprad-Tatry Airport. This is obvious even though the 
Czechoslovak Government has failed to publish or make 
known to the United States Government the outstanding 
instrument letdown approach pattern for that airport. 
The only logical conclusion must be that the pilot did 
not correct, in his management of the airplane, for the 
direction and velocity of the wind he actually encoun- 
tered in flight, and that he was not briefed prior to 
flight on the true weather conditions he would encounter 
en route. 

In paragraph 16, page 22 of the note of February 20, 
1957, it is stated that the pilot started his descent for 
landing at Tatry Airfield at 1441 hours, leaving 3,000 me- 
ters (9,842.6 feet) above sea level. It further says that 
at 1445.5 hours he reported that he was in a procedure 
turn at 2,000 meters (6,562 feet) above sea level and was 
descending to the minimum altitude of 1300 meters (4,265 
feet) above sea level. Had he descended to the 1300 
minimum, he should have cleared the area of the crash, 
which was 1100 meters, by 200 meters. Yet the pilot 
crashed at this point. It is obvious that the pilot did 
not know where he was and did not know that he was 
as far away from the safe instrument letdown approach 
pattern for the Poprad-Tatry Airfield as Skapova Hill. 
Obviously he had not corrected for his wind and had 
been blown off his course. He encountered heavy turbu- 
lence, probably exacerbated by the strong winds over the 
hills, and made rapid descents (which also might have 
made the passengers believe they were experiencing 
strong shocks). 

These facts alone explain the crash. 


B. 

The Czechoslovak Government stated in its note of 
February 20, 1957 that at Tatry Airfield on January 18, 
1956 (page 8, paragraph 4) among other things the 
visibility was 20 kilometers at the lower base of clouds 
840 meters above the ground at 1330; at 1430 the visibility 
was 20 kilometers at the lower base of clouds 500 meters 
above the ground and % at the lower base 700 meters 
above the ground; while at 1455 visibility was 20 kilo- 
meters, overcast % at the lower base of clouds 500 meters 
above the ground; and at the next layer of clouds % 
and 700 meters above the ground. It gives other data, all 
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of which to a meteorologist show that there was freezing 
temperature and complete invisibility of the ground and 
surrounding area to the pilot in the cockpit as he flew the 
plane which allegedly crashed. In this connection, the 
United States Government wishes to point out that these 
statements are particularly misleading in suggesting 20 
kilometers visibility when the Czechoslovak authorities 
were fully aware, and had in fact so stated in the press 
conference in which the first specific propaganda state- 
ment on this subject was issued in Prague, on February 
21, 1956, that the pilot had no visibility. The press ref- 
erences have been stated above. It is true that the rep- 
resentative of the Ministry of Transport then stated, in 
reply to questions, that the visibility was 22 meters; but 
it is hardly likely that even this figure, which in sub- 
stance means zero visibility, was reported to the ground 
by the aircraft. This conclusion is particularly valid in 
view of the fact that the Czechoslovak Government has 
refused to permit the United States Government to see 
the radio logs of communication between the aircraft and 
the ground. 

It is also true that the Czechoslovak note states that 
the Tatry airfield had a navigation aid known as a 
Lorenz beacon. But it is well known that a Lorenz beacon 
would be of little use to a pilot flying in invisibility, in 
distress, blown off course by strong unforecast winds, far 
away from the airfield at which he was allegedly trying 
to land, particularly in an area characterized by high 
mountains, deep valleys, local gusts of vertical winds, as 
well as thermal and other turbulence caused by the gen- 
eral bad weather and by otiier adverse local winds. 


C. 

The United States Government has also had the phys- 
ical description of the crashed aircraft, allegedly dis- 
covered by the Investigating Commission, examined by 
experts. 

The description in the note of the condition of the 
two blades of the left propeller (that is, “bent rearward”), 
of the third blade (that is, canted “slightly forward’) and 
of the three blades of the right propeller (that is, “bent 
forward”), indicates that the left propeller blades had no 
power while some power was being delivered to the other 
blades. From this, either or both of two conclusions may 
be inferred: First, that the ignition system of the left 
engine failed; second, that there was not enough fuel 
to provide the power necessary to keep the airplane from 
crashing into Skapova Hill. 

It is true that the Czechoslovak note of February 20, 
1957 recites that it was determined that the pilot in com- 
mand “determined the amount of fuel necessary for the 
flight as 1800 liters.” The Czechoslovak Government does 
not say, however, whether the pilot received 1800 liters 
of fuel for the flight, which was a 45 minute flight. 1800 
liters in any case would add enough weight to make the 
aircraft dangerously heavy, as shown by the other weight 
factors described in the note. 

The United States Government bears in mind, also, the 
notorious fact that the Czechoslovak Government and the 
Czechoslovak Airlines, since the defection from Czechoslo- 
vakia began of Czechoslovak pilots seeking to escape in 
their aircraft, have engaged in the practice of reducing 
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the amount of fuel on domestic flights to little above the 
amount necessary for the projected flight. With 1800 
liters, this pilot could have flown over the Tatra moun- 
tains to Krakow, Poland, or back to Bratislava, or to 
some other safer and better situated field than the dan- 
gerous sod drenched with winter rain and snow, having 
no concrete runway but only some grass in summer, lying 
between two rows of high mountains, and useful only in 
good weather in the summertime, which was the Tatry 
airfield on January 18, 1956. 


D. 


A close meteorological study of the statements made in 
the note of February 20, 1957 and known meteorological 
data for the time and place of the alleged crash shows 
that the altimeters of the aircraft were not adjusted to 
the actual landing conditions at Tatry airfield. On page 
14 of the note, it is stated that the altimeter settings of 
the radio operator’s and co-pilot’s altimeters were re- 
spectively 936 millibars and 941 millibars. Assuming 
this to be the fact, these settings were probably intended 
to correspond to the station pressure at the proposed 
landing field. From this it has been expertly concluded 
that the sea level pressure value at Tatry airfield at 1430 
Central European time on January 18, 1956 was 1003 
millibars and the value for the station pressure at the 
airfield was 919.5 millibars. 

It appears therefore that the two altimeter settings 
given in the Czechoslovak Government’s note were in 
error by approximately 15 and 20 millibars which rep- 
resents an error in altitude of 450 and 600 feet respec- 
tively. This means that the altimeters would indicate 
to the pilots and crew that the airplane was flying 450 
and 600 feet higher than the plane actually was at the 
time. 

Since, as the Czechoslovak Government’s note of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957 substantially admits, all hills and moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Tatry airfield were obscured and 
covered by clouds, the errors in the altimeters would in 
themselves be sufficient to account for the crash of the 
aircraft into Skapova Hill, as alleged in the Czecho- 
slovak Government’s notes. 

Together with “his, it should not be forgotten that even 
if the pilot had noticed that the bottom of his aircraft 
was scraping tree tops, (another explanation for the 
“sudden shock” felt by the surviving passengers “a few 
minutes” before the crash), the aircraft might not, in 
truth, as has already been indicated, have had enough 
engine power, or enough fuel, to climb rapidly and avert 
a crash. Since the note of February 20, 1957 does not 
allege post-crash fire, it may very well be that fuel ex- 
haustion had occurred even though slight amounts of 
fuel might have been found in the tanks after the crash. 


E. 


The note of February 20, 1957, with all its misleading 
statements, makes clear, as do the other well known 
meteorological data available in public sources, that the 
entire Tatra area, at the altitude at which the aircraft 
which crashed was flying, was one of icing conditions. 
This means that wholly apart from any failure of the 
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ignition system or lack of fuel, the controls and mecha- 
nism for ascent, which would be necessary to avoid a 
crash or to increase altitude suddenly, were not efficiently 
operative. This is particularly true in the light of the 
implications of the Czechoslovak Government's account 
indicating that the aircraft carried excessive weight as 
has been noted above. 

In this connection, an impartial investigator would 
have to credit the hypothesis that in truth the weather 
conditions were such in the entire area that the airplane 
could not have attempted with assurance of safety to 
land in any airfield in the area. 

The Czechoslovak Government's note states that the 
airfield at Kosice, much superior for landing in bad 
weather to the Tatry airfield near Poprad, was closed 
even before the airplane set off from Bratislava. There- 
fore the airfield at Presov, which would likely be in worse 
condition than Kosice, was closed. It is significant that 
no military concrete runway was made available by the 
Czechoslovak authorities to this civil aircraft loaded with 
passengers though the aircraft was in great distress in 
consequence of having been dispatched by the Bratislava 
Czechoslovak Airlines authorities. 

Although the point may not be material, it is difficult to 
credit the Czechoslovak Government’s statement that the 
aircraft was dispatched from Bratislava direct to Tatry 
airfield. It seems hardly credible that in the weather 
known to have existed at the time of departure and en 
route the pilot would be directed to take the summer 
course of flight from Bratislava to Tatry, since this was 
usable with safety only in good visibility and optimum 
flight conditions. This route would require flight over 
the high mountains over Sliac to the small summer resort 
air-field used for the Tatra resort hotel customers near 
the Bat’a factory at Svit, called Tatry airport. It is 
more likely that in such weather a competent dispatcher 
and a competent pilot would cause the aircraft to fly the 
normal course over the low lands from Bratislava to 
Kosice, if he had to fly at all, hoping—although for this 
there is no meteorological forecast evidence—for a pos- 
sible improvement of landing conditions at destination. 
The United States Government is inclined to accept the 
opinion that this must have been what happened and 
that not being able to land at Kosice, the pilot attempted 
or requested permission to land at other landing places 
without success. He thus must have been told by radio 
at Poprad that he could not land there either. He there- 
fore either was flying around in the air in the general 
neighborhood of Poprad in the hope of improvement of 
landing conditions, or he had been directed by Poprad 
control to try to fly to the airfield at Krakow, Poland; 
the fact is in any case that he hit the mountainside. It 
was in the direction toward Krakow, according to the 
note of February 20, 1957, that the airplane was found 
to lie when it crashed. 

The Czechoslovak Government’s account of the flight, 
if it is true, discredits the dispatcher at Bratislava. The 
United States Government expresses its surprise at the 
attempt of the Czechoslovak authorities, and the Czecho- 
slovak Airlines, recounted in the note of February 20, 
1957, to land an aircraft with crew and passengers at a 
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tiny summertime sod airfield, possessing no reliable navi- 
gational aids and lying between two masses of dangerous 
high mountains, particularly when superior landing 
strips were available elsewhere. 

The United States Government is aware that the 
Czechoslovak Government’s note of February 20, 1957 
attempts to prove the possibility of safe landing by citing 
an alleged landing fifteen minutes earlier by another air- 
craft. The United States Government has found no in- 
dependent substantiation that another DC-3, like the 
one scheduled by the published time table of the Czecho- 
slovak Airlines to fly to Kosice from Prague, had also been 
diverted to Tatry airfield, and had landed safely. But 
even if true, the fact, of course, proves nothing with 
respect to the difficulties of the aircraft which crashed. 
Not only was the course of the Prague—Kosice aircraft 
flight different, but presumably the very fact that it 
landed first would cause the second aircraft to hover in 
the surrounding air space, to wait, buffeted by high winds 
and in worsening freezing conditions and growing in- 
visibility, making the likelihood of its own safe landing 
continuously less. 

F. 


The note of February 20, 1957 makes the claim directly 
and by innuendo that mechanical and crew failure could 
not have accounted for the crash because of the efficiency 
of the aircraft and the efficiency of the crew. On this 
subject the United States Government makes the follow- 
ing observations: 

1. With respect to the aircraft: 

a. As to the air frame: The aircraft is described as 
a “DC-3 type.” It is described as having the air frame 
serial number 23523. 

The United States Government is also aware that the 
Czechoslovak Airline’s time table advertised the flight 
as being a “Douglas DC-3.” 

The United States Government has checked with the 
Douglas Manufacturing Company and finds that no model 
of the Douglas DC-3 aircraft was manufactured with 
such a serial number. The serial number 23523 was given 
to a bomber delivered to the United States Army Air 
Corps in 1944, and was long since dismantied in the 
United States. 

However, the United States Government’s records show 
that a cargo DC-3 type aircraft bearing a number 42- 
23523, but carrying engines different in serial numbers 
from those described in the Czechoslovak Government’s 
last note, was sold to the Czechoslovak Government on 
December 20, 1946. 

The point is material since the obvious purpose of the 
Czechoslovak Government was to make it appear that 
the aircraft which crashed was of the sturdiness uni- 
versally known to characterize DC-3 civil aircraft and 
the C-47, its military counterpart. For this reason the 
refusal of the Czechoslovak Government to permit an 
examination of the wreckage is material. 

It is now known that aircraft built to look like DC-3’s 
were manufactured in the Soviet Union, and were used 
in Czechoslovakia among other countries. Whatever the 
physical attributes of such air frames might be, they 
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cannot claim ipso facto the established sturdiness of the 
DC-3 of the United States Douglas Aircraft Company. 

b. As to the engines: The note of February 20, 1957 
further states that the aircraft had two Pratt and Whit- 
ney “type” Twin-Wasp engines, of the R-1830-92 type. 
It gives their serial numbers as CP-254206 (in the English 
version of the note, but 354206 in the Czechoslovak lan- 
guage version of the note) and 353165. 

The records of the Pratt and Whitney Company made 
available to the United States Government show that 
engines bearing these numbers were sold to the United 
States Army Air Corps on September 30, 1943. Engines 
of these numbers were not attached to the DC-3 air- 
frame, according to the records of the United States 
Government. 

e. The Czechoslovak Government has permitted no in- 
spection of the maintenance records of the airplane and 
its parts. It appears obvious from the foregoing that the 
airplane which crashed on January 18, 1956 would not be 
entitled to claim prima facie color of efficiency such as 
that which the Czechoslovak Government’s note of Febru- 
ary 20, 1957 seeks to attach to the aircraft which crashed. 

2. With respect to the crew: 

The United States Government is impressed by the 
fact that the Czechoslovak Government’s note of Febru- 
ary 20, 1957 characterizes each member of the crew as 
having been rated “excellent” without any exception. 
Apart from the reserve which this universality of “ex- 
cellence” in the crew itself engenders, the United States 
Government cannot fail to point out that the behavior— 
assuming it to have been voluntary—of the pilot and 
co-pilot during the fateful trip of January 18, 1956, 
would, in any expert forum, detract considerably from 
the acceptance of the qualification of each of them as 
“excellent”. The crew are described as having taken 
off in zero visibility and extremely bad weather, carrying 
an extremely heavy load, with their destination an air- 
field of the type which has been described and without 
an alternate airfield. 

Assuming that the pilot had no alternative but to 
obey the orders of the dispatcher (whose rating the 
Czechoslovak note of February 20, 1957 does not give 
and who must be characterized as far less than “ex- 
cellent”), a careful pilot and co-pilot would have turned 
back to Bratislava when they became aware of what 
the flying conditions to and over their destination ac- 
tually were. 

G. 

Sworn testimony and other evidence now in the pos- 
session of the United States Government provide a fur- 
ther and most likely explanation of the circumstances 
of the crash of January 18, 1956. 

The United States Government has noted with inter- 
est the detail of the account in the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment’s note of February 20, 1957 of the landing 
pattern around Tatry airfield performed by the air- 
eraft which crashed. In fact, the airplane was obvi- 
ously many miles away from any landing pattern; it 
was near Skapova Hill. 

The United States Government believes that a thor- 
ough investigation, such as the Czechoslovak Govern- 
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ment has refused to permit the United States Govern- 
ment to make, would show that the aircraft which 
erashed overflew in its blind flight the area of the 
Tatra mountains east of Kezmarok, flying in a north- 
easterly direction over the village of Torysky. 

This area, particularly beginning with the village of 
Lubica, southeast of Kezmarok, has for several years 
become increasingly a zone of intense military activity 
and installation, closed to outsiders. Its civilian popu- 
lation has been expelled and resettled elsewhere while 
military installations of variety and high security clessi- 
fication have been built, particularly in the direction 
toward the Polish frontier. 

The Torysky area has been particularly militarized 
and subjected to strict security regulations. The area 
had been formerly used from time to time for maneuvers 
by troops and aircraft in maneuver season, including 
aviation personnel. But its use has now been extended— 
and had been before January 18, 1956—to permanent 
military installations obviously looking toward the Po- 
lish border and also serving as fortifications for the pro- 
tection of access to the Soviet Union. 

The area Over which the aircraft flew, east of Kez- 
marok, was unauthorized for this flight. The military 
personnel on the ground included anti-aircraft battery 
operators concerned with protection against unauthor- 
ized overflight. 

The fact that the Czechoslovak Government has re- 
fused not only to permit the United States Government 
to see the aircraft in its state of wreckage but even to 
see photographs of the fuselage, in the light of the fore- 
going, strengthens the possibility that this aircraft may 
also have been subject to anti-aircraft artillery fire in 
its overflight of this restricted military area. The im- 
pacts of anti-aircraft shell fragments hitting the fuse- 
lage of the plane could well constitute the “strong shocks” 
which the surviving passengers say they felt a “few 
minutes” before the crash. This, in fact, in itself would 
have caused the plane to make a sudden turn and the 
pilot to lose control, fall into the trees on Skapova Hill 
and crash into the ground, causing the injuries and 
deaths which took place. 


H. 

The United States Government has ascertained and 
wishes to call attention to the fact that the Czechoslovak 
Government Ministry of Transport announced the fact 
of the aircrash, which appeared to be that of a domestic 
airliner on a domestic flight, the day following the crash, 
on January 19, 1956, and within several hours of the 
news reaching Prague. In response to press inquiry on 
that day, the Ministry of Transport stated that a spe- 
cial investigation commission would be appointed to in- 
vestigate the causes of the crash and that the report of 
the commission would be sent to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, which was in Montreal, Canada. 

In any case, this was approximately the first time that 
any domestic air crash of a Czechoslovak Airline had 
ever been reported in the Czechoslovak official press un- 
der the present Communist regime. A campaign to 
arouse public domestic and international opinion and to 
suggest that there were international implications began 
immediately and speedily, with a gradual buildup until 
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a press conference nominally held by the Ministry of 
Transport of February 21, 1956, followed by a propa- 
ganda campaign of cons; ‘erable magnitude. The point 
cannot be overlooked that the Czechoslovak Government 
appears to have been waiting with a ready program for 
any airplane crash to take place to launch the campaign. 

Promptly on January 21, 1956, the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, over the name of the “Director General of Civil 
Aviation”, sent a cable to the European Office of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization in Paris saying, 
in part, that domestic and international air traffic over 
Czechoslovak territory had “in the last few days” been 
endangered “by the invasion of free balloons of large 
size” and requesting steps be taken to remove the hazard. 

The Czechoslovak Government began a campaign 
simultaneously to make international airlines believe that 
flight in nighttime or in bad weather might result in 
crashes with balloons. This had the obvious result of a 
circular inquiry by the International Air Transport 
Association. 

It is revealing of the organized propaganda campaign 
that on February 1, 1956, the Communist German 
Deutschlandsender in East Germany at 2010 GMT, in a 
commentary by one Wolfgang Dost, stated that “last week 
a Czechoslovak transport aircraft crashed after colliding 
with a United States propaganda balloon.” He had con- 
fused the date but that appears to serve the more to 
indicate that a concerted program of exploitation had 
already been delivered by appropriate authorities to the 
propaganda departments of the governments associated 
with the Czechoslovak Government in attacking the Free 
Europe Committee. 

On February 7, while the month-long investigation was 
still pending, the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
Affairs sent a cablegram to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations with a long list of grievances concerning 
balloon traffic. It said that “balloon traffic had become 
a serious hazard to air traffic over Czechoslovakia in the 
domestic air routes as well as in the space of international 
air routes.” Then it made the following statement: 

“On January 18, 1956, a passenger aircraft of the 
Czechoslovak Airlines crashed near Levoca in Slovakia. 
In this catastrophe, which is still being investigated, 22 
passengers were killed and 4 passengers suffered grave 
injuries.” 

It is significant that on September 11, 1956, the then 
Polish Government also announced an air crash, this in 
alleged consequence of a collision on August 8, 1956 be- 
tween a Free Europe Committee balloon and a jet air- 
craft; and that on July 28, 1956, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment announced an air crash, this as the alleged result 
of a collision on July 19, 1956 between an aircraft and a 
Free Europe Committee balloon. Both novel stories may 
be deemed to have the purpose of strengthening the 
credibility of the alleged incident of January 18, 1956 
and to build up the program described looking toward 
action by the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
on which the Czechoslovak Government was embarked. 


I. 


The established facts, therefore, show beyond a perad- 
venture of doubt that the alleged crash of January 18, 
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1956 had no causal relation whatsoever with a Free 
Europe Committee balloon or its pamphlet load. On the 
contrary, such investigation as has been possible points 
clearly to the fact that the authorities in Bratislava who, 
according to the note of February 20, 1957, dispatched 
the crew and passengers of the aircraft OK-WD2Z, called 
a DC-3 type, in freezing weather, strong winds and zero 
visibility to a small soggy dirt airfield sunk between dan- 
gerous mountain ranges, were guilty of what must be 
characterized, if the facts recited in the February 20, 
1957 note are true, as homicidal negligence. 

There is no need therefore to discuss the subsidiary 
questions as to measure of damages. It is suitable, how- 
ever, that a note should be made here in this record of 
the fact that although, according to the communication of 
February 20, 1957, the crash took place at precisely 1450 
hours, that is in the early afternoon, they did not—as in- 
vestigation has disclosed—succor the wounded and the 
injured and save lives until past midnight, on January 
19, 1956. Instead, the Czechoslovak authorities appar- 
ently proceeded to discuss—and no doubt to obtain clear- 
ance for—the exploitation of the incident. They were 
already, immediately in the working office hours of Janu- 
ary 19, 1956, apparently embarking on a program of 
propaganda tying the Free Europe Committee to the 
disaster. The note of February 20, 1957 glosses over 
this time delay with a statement that in addition to the 
survivors “all the other passengers suffered fatal in- 
juries and by the time the wreckage was reached, they 
were already dead”. 


III 
Questions of Law 


In view of the foregoing, the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s charge of liability having fallen on the issues of 
fact, the questions of law that are raised by the notes 
of June 19, 1956 and February 20, 1957 do not call for 
reply. The United States reserves for some future ap- 
propriate occasion a discussion of the various, now ir- 
relevant, legal assertions made in both of the Czecho- 
slovak notes to which reference has been made. The 
United States Government further states that nothing 
in the present note is to be construed as admitting the 
validity, in whole or in part, of any of the legal propo- 
sitions made by the Czechoslovak Government on the 
subject of this note. 

Nor is it necessary to discuss the question whether any 
aggrieved person, or the Czechoslovak Government, should 
not have exhausted the remedies available to them in 
the Courts of the United States which have jurisdiction 
over the Free Europe Committee, Inc., and which have 
the means and the practice of providing for full judicial 
hearing, judicial determination and collection of damages. 


IV 
Conclusion 


The United States Government considers that the con- 
troversy between it and the Czechoslovak Government on 
the subject of the incident of January 18, 1956 is, in re- 
spect to diplomatic negotiations, closed and that the 
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channels of diplomacy have been thoroughly exhausted. 
Whether the Czechoslovak Government wishes now to re- 
sort to the international judicial forum provided by the 
International Court of Justice, the United States Gov- 
ernment leaves to the determination of the Czechoslovak 
Government. In that event the United States Govern- 
ment will give further consideration to the matter. 

The Embassy avails itself of this opportunity to renew 
to the Ministry the assurances of its consideration. 


CZECHOSLOVAK NOTE OF FEBRUARY 20, 1957 


Unofficial translation 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


No. 105.578/57-ABO/1 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States of America 
and with reference to the Embassy’s note No. 117 of Oc- 
tober 9, 1956, concerning the crash of the Czechoslovak 
transport aircraft, has the honor to advise on instruc- 
tions of the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic as 
follows: 

The Czechoslovak Government has taken note of the 
fact that compared with its note of April 10, 1956, the 
Government of the United States has somewhat revised 
its position and that, according to its communication, it 
has carefully studied the notes dated February 247 and 
June 19, 1956, in which the Czechoslovak Government 
raised a sharp protest in connection with the crash of a 
Czechoslovak airliner, caused by the airliner’s collision 
with a balloon launched unlawfully into the Czechoslovak 
airspace by an American organization, and asked the 
United States of America for compensation of the damage 
caused. 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic, however, 
cannot consider even the above quoted note of the United 
States Government as satisfactory. The Government of 
the United States refers, in the first place, to its previous 
notes in which it tried to defend the unlawful launching 
of balloons with provocative literature into Czechoslovak 
airspace and adopted towards this activity hostile to 
Czechoslovakia a position indicating that it backs and 
supports it. The Government of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public has refuted already many times the false and 
provocative allegations contained in the notes of the 
United States Government in this matter, and if the 
United States Government has deemed it necessary to 
refer to them again in its last note, this fact cannot but 
raise doubts as to the manner in which the United States 
Government is approaching a matter as grave as an air 
crash that had caused the death of 22 passengers and all 
crew members. 

The Government of the United States has requested 
also many data, a number of which is unnecessary for 
the study of the causes of the air crash. The demands 
made in this connection are of such a nature that the 
Government of the Czechoslovak Republic deems it neces- 
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sary to point out that the investigation of a crash that 
has occurred on Czechoslovak territory, especially the 
crash of a Czechoslovak airliner carrying only Czecho- 
slovak citizens, is under the existing provisions of inter- 
national air law a matter of exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Czechoslovak authorities. The results of the investigation 
carried out by these authorities have been already com- 
municated to the Government of the United States. 

In its above note the Government of the United States 
has avoided a clear recognition of its responsibility under 
international law for the activities of the so-called Free 
Europe Committee, which is an American organization 
registered with the American authorities. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has made the statement of its 
position on this fundamental question, which is a separate 
question from that of the concrete consequences of the 
above mentioned activities, conditional on the supply by 
the Czechoslovak authorities of technical, meteorological 
and other data relating to the air crash of January 18, 
1956. These data, however, are quite irrelevant as re- 
gards the evaluation of the general question of the re- 
sponsibility, under international law, of the United States 
Government for the activities of the said American 
organization. This responsibility of the United States 
Government is quite indisputable under international 
law. 

It must be noted at the same time that the request for 
detailed information concerning the air crash indicates 
in itself that the Government of the United States starts 
in fact from the recognition of its responsibility under 
international law for the activities of the American or- 
ganization which had caused the air crash by the launch- 
ing of balloons into the Czechoslovak airspace. 

The divergence between the fact that on one hand the 
Government of the United States avoids a clear recog- 
nition of this responsibility and the fact that on the other 
hand it makes a request which involves such a recognition, 
is so clear and so serious that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment would be fully entitled to ask the Government of the 
United States that prior to any request for data concern- 
ing the said air crash it state openly its position on this 
question of international law and to recognize expressly 
its responsibility for the activities of the so-called “Free 
Europe Committee”. 

In order, however, to facilitate and expedite the con- 
sideration of the claim for compensation of the damages, 
the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic wishes to 
provide, despite its above reservations regarding the note 
of the United States Government of October 9, 1956, the 
following additional data concerning the crash of the air- 
craft of the Czechoslovak Airlines which occurred on 
January 18, 1956: 

1) The transport aircraft which crashed was a DC-3 
type aircraft bearing the registration mark OK-WDZ; its 
airframe serial number was 23523. The right engine was 
a Twin-Wasp R-1830-92 type bearing the serial No. CP- 
254206; the left engine was of the same type and had the 
serial No. 353165. The aircraft was registered in the Air- 
craft Register under No. 1346 and its Certificate of Air- 
worthiness was valid until March 10, 1956. The maximum 
permissible weight of the aircraft was 11,880 kgs and the 
actual take-off weight at its take-off on January 18, 1956 
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was 11,844 kgs. The flight time of the airframe since its 
manufacture was 8,839 hrs., since its last major overhaul 
on December 29, 1954, 888 hrs., and since the last “B” 
/75-hour/ inspection on December 22, 1955, 51 hrs. The 
right engine had a flight time since manufacture of 4,953 
hrs. and since last inspection 22 hrs. ; the left engine had a 
total flight time of 5,197 hrs. and since last inspection 119 
hrs. After its preceding flight the aircraft was thoroughly 
serviced and prior to its take-off to its last flight it was 
again serviced and checked. No defects had been reported 
on the previous flights. 

2) On the flight during which the crash occurred the 
aircraft had the following crew: Pilot-in-command 
Viadimir Drab, co-pilot Vaclav Fraéna, radio operator 
Viado Jorfk, flight engineer Rudolf Ruzicka. Vladimir 
Drab, a pilot with minima No. 1, had very good flight ex- 
perience. Examined of his knowledge of flight techniques 
on September 17, 1955, September 22, 1955 and October 7, 
1955, he passed with excellent marks. By the end of 1955 
he had flown a total of 6,742 hours, of which 176 hours 
were flown on 121 flights in the last three months. He 
held a valid license authorizing him to operate aircraft 
of the DC-3 type as pilot-incommand. Vaclav Frana 
passed into the category of co-pilot on July 18, 1955. He 
passed the periodical examinations of flight techniques on 
December 13, 1955 and January 14, 1956 with excellent 
results. By the end of 1955 he had flown a total of 1,810 
hours, of which 176 hours had been flown on 135 flights in 
the last three months. He held a valid license author- 
izing him to fly as co-pilot on DC-3 aircraft. Vlado 
Jorik was re-examined of his knowledge of aeronautical 
communications on August 13 and 14, 1955 and on Decem- 
ber 14, 1955, and was classified as excellent. By the end 
of 1955 he had flown a total of 2,905 hours, of which 197 
hours had been flown on 132 flights in the last three months. 
He had a valid license authorizing him to fly as radio 
operator on DC-3 type aircraft. Rudolf Ruzicka received 
excellent marks in the practical and theoretical exam- 
inations of flight engineers which he passed on January 
21 and 23, 1954. He received favorable mention in the 
Circular of Ordinances issued by the Chief of the Civil 
Aviation Directorate, No. 9 of February 22, 1954. He had 
flown a total of 9,473 hours, 184 of which had been flown 
on 111 flights in the last three months. He held a valid 
license of flight engineer on DC-3 aircraft. All members 
of the crew were killed in the crash. 

3) The following passengers travelled in the aircraft 
on its last flight: Laura Jarnfi, born December 14, 1912, 
married; Anna Paulinyova, born March 4, 1910, married ; 
Ing. Vladimir Puchy, born August 5, 1922, married; 
Antonin Figula, born July 27, 1914, married; Frantisek 
Tlaskal, born September 24, 1902, married ; Karel Kaspar, 
born March 26, 1902, married; Ing. Jan Izik, born 
October 20, 1902, married; Stefan Kantor, born July 10, 
1915, married; Bohumil Nocifir, born November 8, 1918, 
married; Dr. Vladimir Jelinek, born November 17, 1913, 
married; Helena Kaloudové, born September 16, 1917, 
unmarried; Marta Balcové, born July 1, 1929, unmar- 
ried; Josef Bansky, born December 31, 1919, married; 
Antonin Siegrid, born June 14, 1908, married: Anna 
Lorinsové, born September 9, 1922, married ; Dr. Ladislav 
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Drobny, born August 26, 1914, married; Josef Baranfk, 
born June 2, 1912, married; Jaén Marisciak, born March 
11, 1919, married; Stefan Hak, born August 16, 1904, 
married; Jaroslav Sevra, born December 4, 1923; Juraj 
Vehec, born April 22, 1913, married; Bartolomej Bavolar, 
born September 29, 1914, married. Passengers Laura 
Jarni, Anna Paulinyov4é, Ing. Vladimir Puchy and 
Antonin Figula suffered heavy injuries in the crash. All 
the other passengers suffered fatal injuries and by the 
time the wreckage was reached they were already dead. 

4) The following weather conditions existed at the 
Tatry Airfield on January 18, 1956: At 13,30 CET: wind 
direction 240°, wind velocity 6 m/sec, visibility 20 km, 
overcast 8/8, lower base of clouds 840 meters above 
ground, temperature +5°C, dew point +1°C; at 14,30 
CET: wind direction 240°, wind velocity 8 m/sec, visi- 
bility 20 km, overcast 3/8, lower base of clouds 500 
meters above ground, next layer of clouds 7/8 with lower 
base 700 meters above ground, temperature +5°C, dew 
point +2°C; at 14,55 CET: wind direction 240°, wind 
velocity 9 m/sec, visibility 20 km, overcast 34, lower base 
of clouds 500 meters above ground, next layer of clouds 
% with lower base 700 meters above ground, temperature 
+5°C, dewpoint +2°C, drizzling rain. The following 
weather conditions were recorded by the adjoining meteor- 
ological stations: Lomnicky Stit /2,680 meters above sea 
level/ recorded at 18,00 CET: wind direction 290°, wind 
velocity 7m/sec, gusts of 14m/sec, visibility 60 km, below 
the station a cloud expanse with the upper limit reaching 
2,000 to 2,500 meters above sea level, above the station 
cloudy 6/8 600 to 1,000 meters above ground, temperature 
—2°C, dew point —12°C, no icing conditions; at 16,00 
CET: wind direction 290°, wind velocity 17 m/sec, gusts 
of 30 m/sec. visibility 200 m, station in clouds, tempera- 
ture —3°C, dew point —3°C, no icing conditions. The 
station at Svermovo /geographical position 48°51’N, 
20°11’E/ lying in the altitude of 900 meters above sea 
level recorded the following weather conditions at 14,00 
CET: wind direction 230°, wind velocity 7 m/sec, visi- 
bility 2 km, slight drizzle, overcast 8/8, lower base of 
clouds 60 meters above ground, all surrounding moun- 
tains and slopes in clouds, temperature +1°C; at 15,00 
CET: wind direction 270°, wind velocity 8 m/sec, visi- 
bility 3 km, moderate rain, overcast 8/8, lower base of 
clouds 60 meters above ground, all surrounding moun- 
tains and slopes in clouds. Freezing level in free atmos- 
phere was 2,400 meters above sea level after a 
temperature correction to the free atmosphere in the 
mountains. The correction was obtained after a compari- 
son of the result of a radio sonde released from the Tatry 
Airfield in the morning with the observations carried out 
by the mountain stations. 

5) The aircraft carried the following navigational and 
communication equipment on board: Liaison transmitter 
with dynamotor and tuning units; Liaison receiver; S- 
10-L transmitter with an aerial tuning device and dyna- 
motor; 3-4 Mc/s Command transmitter; 4-5.3 Mc/s 
Command transmitter; 3-6 Mc/s Command receiver; 
6-9.1 Mc/s Command receiver; 190-250 Ke/s Com- 
mand receiver; radio-compass with control box and 
inverter; 74 Mc/s marker receiver; SBA/Lorenz/equip- 
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ment with marker beacon receiver 38 Mc/s. The follow- 
ing ground equipment was available: transmitter and 
receiver on the frequency 3917.5 Ke/s; SBA equip- 
ment/Lorenz/; marker beacon transmitter operating 
on the frequency 38 Mc/s; NDB medium-wave at Sliac 
and Tatry; medium-wave D-finders. Air to ground com- 
munication was maintained throughout the flight on 
short- and medium-wave channels. En-route navigation 
was done by medium-wave direction finders, the NDBs 
at Sliac and Tatry, and by radio compass which was 
used to check the course of the flight. All the equipment 
was in perfect order. 

6) A detailed investigation of the wreckage has shown 
that at the point of impact the aircraft was complete 
and had lost no basic part. The wings, the tail planes 
including the control surfaces, the ailerons, engines and 
propellers were all found in the place of impact. The 
left wing was broken about 1 meter from where it joins 
the centre wing section. The outer part of the wing 
rested on the rear part of the fuselage where it was 
again broken so that the wing tip was on the right side 
of the fuselage. All parts of the left wing were torn 
and deformed by the impact of the wing on a tree. The 
right wing was torn away at the spotlight when it hit 
the foot of a tree. The rest of the wing rested in upside 
down position along the fuselage. About two meters 
from its tip the wing was broken and hung down. The 
centre wing section was pushed into the left side of the 
fuselage. The left engine was torn away from its fitting 
and thrown to the right front so that its front part faced 
the aircraft. The rear engine cover was embedded in 
the ground, the engine accessories were damaged or 
destroyed. The propeller reduction gear was torn away 
from the front part of the engine cover. The engine was 
not jammed. There were signs of a fire around the 
carburettor, which flamed up apparently on the ground 
after the impact and did not last long. The right engine 
was torn away from its fitting and thrown to the right 
front. Four cylinders on the right bottom were torn 
away, the same as the front part of the cover including 
the propeller reduction gear. Some of the engine acces- 
sories were damaged. The engine did not jam. The 
exhaust tube was deformed and damaged. There were 
signs of a fire around the carburettor, but the fire did 
not spread. The left propeller was torn away together 
with the propeller reduction gear and was found on the 
left side of the fuselage in an opposite direction to that 
of the flight at about the level of the cabin door. Two 
blades were bent backwards and one slightly forward. 
The blades were set roughly in cruising position. The 
right propeller was found with a part of the propeller 
reduction gear near the rear part of the fuselage at its 
right side. The blades were bent forward. Their setting 
corresponded roughly to cruising conditions. The rear 
part of the fuselage was unbroken to the level of the 
third window from the rear. From there to the front 
it was broken and torn. The monocockle was split on 
hitting four large trees into two parts all the way to 
the place of the holder of the aerial of the main radio 
station. The front part of the fuselage was completely 
crushed. The centre wing section was pushed with its 
froui part up into the fuselage. All the passenger seats 
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were torn off the floor and thrown out with the exception 
of five seats which were left in the cabin. The rear part 
of the fuselage was mostly undamaged and was com- 
pletely empty. Not found among the accessories in the 
wreckage was the holder of the aerial and the aerial 
of the main radio station and the Command station; 
these parts could not be found even in the near vicinity 
of the crash. 

7) The cockpit was completely destroyed. Parts of 
the cockpit ceiling were found in the shapeless mass of 
wreckage in the front, and parts of the cockpit floor, 
including the steering equipment, were found somewhat 
to the left rear. The elevator trimmer was found in a 
position of -1°, while the rudder trimmer was set at 
2° left. The left gas lever was roughly in a position 
corresponding to cruising conditions. The right gas lever 
was pushed more forward towards full throttle and was 
bent by the impact somewhat to the left. The left mix- 
ture control lever was secured in a position correspond- 
ing to poor mixture. The right mixture control lever 
was pushed fully forward and was bent to the left by 
the impact /it could not be moved/. The left fuel cock 
was found in a position between the right and left main 
tanks, while the right fuel cock in the position “right 
main tank”. The master magnetto switch was turned 
on. The magnetto switch of the left engine was found 
in “on” position for both magnettos, while the magnetto 
switch of the right engine was “on” for the right mag- 
netto. The lever of the propeller speed governor of the 
left engine was found in a position about a width of the 
diameter of the lever knob behind the position corre- 
sponding to cruising conditions. The lever of the pro- 
peller speed governor of the right engine was in a posi- 
tion corresponding to cruising conditions. The carburet- 
tor air-warming control levers were not secured and the 
safety device was damaged. The static pressure bleed 
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forced into this position by the impact. It was bent 
down and could not be moved. The battery switch was 
on, the heating of one Pitot tube was switched on, while 
the other was switched off; the de-icing of the propellers 
was in “off” position. The radio compass was switched 
on the same as the “Fasten your safety belts” and “No 
smoking” sign. The SBA equipment was switched on 
on the pilot’s switch panel. 

8) The instruments on the instrument panel were 
mostly broken. All three altimeters were found. The 
relatively best preserved of them was the radio opera- 
tor’s altimeter, but its setting screw was broken away; 
when found, the altimeter indicated the pressure of 936 
mb; the altitude indicated at the time of its finding was 
860 meters. The co-pilot’s altimeter, which was partly 
broken and the gauge of which was missing, indicated 
the pressure of 941 mb. Only remnants of the captain’s 
altimeter were found, and nothing could be ascertained 
from them. The rudder was undamaged and could be 
easily turned. The left half of the elevator was broken 
at its outer part together with the stabilizer; the right 
half was only slightly damaged. The ailerons remained 
in their fittings but were broken, the same as the wing. 
The control cables in the rear part of the fuselage were 
undamaged; they were slack but stayed in the control 
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pulleys. The trimming tabs were deflected in a position 
corresponding to the setting in the cockpit. The under- 
carriage was out and was damaged by the impact; it was 
secured, however, in the “out” position. The rear wheel 
was practically undamaged. The fuel tanks were de- 
formed, but there were no leaks. All contained fuel, 
with the exception of the right rear tank, from which 
fuel leaked out through the purging valve which was 
torn away. The left oil tank was completely destroyed ; 
it was pushed up towards the fuselage and the oil flowed 
out. The front part of the right oil tank was destroyed 
and the rear part was deformed; it was lifted up and its 
upper part was damaged. Some of the oil remained in 
the tank. Both oil coolers were torn away and damaged. 
The battery was completely broken and the wiring in the 
front part of the aircraft was torn and destroyed. 

9) After the examination of the radio equipment which 
was not completely destroyed in the crash, the following 
was found: the Liaison transmitter, serial No. 1005, was 
tuned to the frequency of 333.5 Kce/s; the transmitter it- 
self and the exchangeable tuning units were considerably 
damaged. The Liaison receiver, serial No. 1023, was 
tuned to the frequency of 338 Kc/s; the front panel and 
the side walls were considerably damaged. The Com- 
mand transmitter, serial No. 0017, was tuned to the fre- 
quency of 3923 Kc/s; it was completely destroyed by the 
impact. The Command transmitter, serial No. 1147, was 
tuned to the frequency of 5600 Kc/s and was also com- 
pletely destroyed. The Command receiver, serial No. 
0338, was tuned to the frequency of 3917 Ke/s and was 
destroyed by the impact. The front panel of the radio 
compass, serial No. 1003, was damaged. The tuning ca- 
pacitor, including the worm gear, was torn out, so that 
from the position of the tuning capacitor it could not be 
ascertained to which frequency it was tuned at the mo- 
ment of the crash. The upper part of the cover was 
indented, thus deforming the first high-frequency unit. 
The deformation of the cover caused several short cir- 
cuits between the trimmers and the frame. When tested, 
the equipment functioned but with a considerably reduced 
input sensitivity caused by the damage. 

10) The detailed examination of the wreckage of the 
aircraft ascertained the fact that it was complete at the 
place of impact, with the exception of the aerial holder 
and the aerial of the main radio station and the Com- 
mand radio station. The positions of the gas levers, the 
mixture control levers, the speed governor levers, the mag- 
netto switches in the “on” position, and of the fuel valves 
show that as far as the engines are concerned, the air- 
craft had no defects. The complete condition of the 
wings and all controls as well as the setting of the trim- 
ming tabs, which corresponded to the positions of the 
respective controls in the cockpit, indicate that the air- 
craft was in perfect order also as regards the fuselage. 
The fact that the undercarriage was down and that the 
sign “Fasten your safety belts” and “No smoking” was 
switched on show that the aircraft was preparing for a 
normal landing at the airport. The technical examina- 
tion thus indicates that: a) the aircraft had no technical 
defect during the flight, which could have caused the 
crash; b) the fact that the aerial system was not found 
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in the wreckage shows that in the last stage of the flight 
the cockpit was damaged and the aerial was torn off by 
a collision with a heavier object. 

11) In considering the causes which might have 
brought about such a collision, it was pointed out to the 
investigating commission that on the day of the crash 
a larger number of balloons of the type used by Ameri- 
can organizations for the unlawful sending of printed 
matter over the territory of the Czechoslovak Republic 
had been spotted over Central Slovakia. 

Further investigation ascertained the following facts: 
On January 17 and 18, 1956 winds in the direction of 
230° to 300° and a velocity of 37 to 83 km per hour pre- 
vailed in the altitude of 1,500 to 3,000 meters over the 
territory of Western Germany, Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia. This southwesterly to northwesterly wind enabled 
the launching of balloons from the west over the terri- 
tory of the Czechoslovak Republic. On January 17, 18 
and 19, 1956—i. e. on the day of the crash, a day before 
and a day after it—balloons of the so-called “Free Europe 
Committee” were spotted e. g. in the following areas: 
Blatni, Horsuv Tyn, Susice, Stod, Klatovy, Domazlice, 
Saratice, Povazska Bystrica, Bytca, Turcianske Teplice, 
Rajec, Ruzomberok, Kezmarok, Levice, Mikulas, Hradek, 
Levoca, Zilina, as well as in the area of the Tatry Moun- 
tains. The printed matter which had dropped on those 
days on Czechoslovak territory was marked “Svobodna 
Europa” or “Slobodna Europa”. It was printed partly 
in the Czech and partly in the Slovak languages and was 
numbered 40, 41 and 42. 

12) According to statements of witnesses, balloons had 
been spotted on the day of the crash also directly in the 
area of the disaster. Between 7 and 8 a. m. witnesses 
spotted a balloon carrying a load over the town of Pop- 
rad which lies 27 kilometers west-southwest of the place 
of the crash. Two groups of three balloons each were 
spotted about 3 p. m. in the area of the town of Kezma- 
rok which is about 18 kilometers west of the place of the 
crash. Moreover, a larger group of balloons appeared 
around noon over the town of Levice which is about 160 
kilometers southwest of the place of the crash; at that 
time a strong wind was blowing from the area of Levice 
in a 240° course, i. e., towards the area of the crash. 
These data indicate clearly that in the afternoon hours 
of January 18, 1956, several groups of balloons drifted in 
the area of the crash. 

13) A search of the terrain in the vicinity of the crash 
discovered remnants of a torn balloon and its load. 
About 2 kilometers east-southeast from the place of the 
crash, i. e. in the direction from which the airliner had 
been flying, a part of the plastic skin of a balloon, meas- 
uring about 30 square meters, was found hanging on a 
tree about 4 meters from the ground. In the vicinity 
about 60 to 70 copies of a bilingual leaflet marked 
“Slobodna Eurépa” No. 42 were found spread over the 
ground. Another part of the balloon skin was found 
after the thaw in a wooded area about 400 meters east of 
the place of the crash. 

14) After examining the wreckage of the aircraft, a 
study of the records of the ground control services and 
the remnants of the records on board, a search of the 
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vicinity of the crash, and after hearing witnesses from 
among the local population, members of the ground per- 
sonnel of the airports and ground control stations with 
which the airliner had maintained contact, as well as the 
crew of the aircraft of the Czechoslovak Airlines, regis- 
tration mark OK-WDP, which had landed at the Tatry 
Airfield at 14,34 hours on the same day, i. e., about 15 
minutes before the crash of the OK-WDZ airliner, the 
investigating commission carried out a reconstruction of 
the flight of the crashed airliner. The airliner’s crew 
was to carry out on January 18, 1956, the flight on the 
Praha-Bratislava—Kosice route, which is marked as flight 
No. OK 07. Before the flight the crew made the usual 
pre-flight preparations on the Prague airfield and these 
preparations were checked by the navigator of the air- 
field. The crew was notified of a change in the call signs 
of the radio beacon at the Kosice airfield and of a change 
in the frequency of the radio beacon at Sliac. Prior to 
the flight the crew was briefed on the weather situa- 
tion and the weather forecast for the route and the ter- 
minal airfield, and it picked up a written weather fore- 
east for the flight. At the Bratislava airfield the crew 
received instructions to carry out a flight on the Brati- 
slava-Tatry route because the weather situation at the 
Kosice arifield did not correspond to the prescribed 
weather minima; for the same reason the OK-WDP air- 
liner which was to fly to Kosice as flight No. OK 05 was 
also rerouted to the Tatry Airfield. After receiving his 
instructions to fly to the Tatry Airfield, the pilot-in-com- 
mand ascertained the number of passengers and the car- 
go, informed himself of the weather situation and the 
forecast for the flight at the meteorological service, and 
determined the amount of fuel necessary for the flight 
as 1,800 liters. The co-pilot and the radio operator 
made the preparations for the flight to the Tatry Air- 
field according to the route forecast which they received 
from the meteorological service. Together with the 
flight permit, they received from the area control center 
the latest data concerning the actual weather conditions 
at the Tatry Airfield. The flight engineer supervised the 
fuelling of the airliner. All the prescribed regulations 
were observed at the take-off of the OK-WDZ airliner 
from the Bratislava airfield. The Tatry Airfield gave 
permission for the airliner’s landing, no weather condi- 
tions dangerous to the flight had been forecast for the 
route or area of the airfield by the meteorological serv- 
ice. The weather conditions at the Tatry Airfield cor- 
responded to the valid weather minima. There were no 
defects on either the aircraft or the radio-navigational 
equipment of the Tatry Airfield. The aircraft was 
equipped with the usual instruments required for con- 
trolled approach to the Tatry Airfield, and the crew had 
the required qualifications. 

15) The OK-WDZ airliner took off from the Brati- 
slava airfield at 13,56 hours. Prior to the take-off it re- 
ceived from the airfield control tower at Bratislava on 
the frequency 3,917.5 Ke/s take-off clearance and instruc- 
tions for the ascent. At 14,08 hours the aircraft estab- 
lished contact with the area control center Bratislava 
on the frequency 4,689.5 Ke/s. After take-off it steered 
into the course of 073° and ascended to the flight level 
of 3,000 meters /the altimeter being set for standard 
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pressure/. It reached this altitude at 14,11 hours. At 
14,26 hours the aircraft changed over to the Sliac di- 
rection finder on the frequency 333 Ke/s, and at 14,27 
hours it announced its overflight of the Sliac airfield. 
It also requested that the SBA equipment and the NDB 
at the Tatry Airfield be switched on. From the Sliac 
direction finder it received a report on the weather con- 
ditions at the Tatry Airfield. After passing over the 
Sliac airfield, the aircraft proceeded on the course 060° 
to the Tatry Airfield, still at 3,000 meters. At 14,37 
hours it established contact with the Tatry direction 
finder, received a weather report and tuned in on the 
frequency 3,917.5 Ke/s. The aircraft arrived over the 
Tatry Airfield at 14,41 hours. 

16) After arriving over the Tatry Airfield, the aircraft 
began its controlled approach at 14,41 hours. For this 
purpose it used the SBA equipment, the switching on 
of which it had previously requested. According to cal- 
culations the time necessary for the flight from the be- 
ginning of the approach to the standard procedure turn 
has been set at 5.5 if there is no wind. In view of the 
expected wind the crew shortened this time by about 
one minute, i. e., to 4.5 minutes. The actual wind in the 
area of descent reached a velocity of over 100 kilo- 
meters per hour blowing in the probable direction of 
240°; it had this velocity even at lower altitudes above 
ground. At about 14,45% hours the crew began the 
standard procedure turn 1,300 meters above the level 
of the Tatry Airfield. After completing the turn, which 
took about 2 to 2.5 minutes, the aircraft set a course 
to the airfield, left the altitude of 1,300 meters above 
the level of the Tatry Airfield, i. e., 2,000 meters above 
sea level, and began its descent to the altitude of 650 
meters above the level of the airfield, at which altitude 
it was to fly over the SBA outer marker /radio beacon 
operating on the frequency of 38 Mc/s, which lies about 
5 kilometers east of the airfield. In normal flight the 
aircraft could not descend from the time it completed 
the procedure turn /14.47 to 14.48 hours/ until the time 
it hit the ground /14.50 hours/, i. e., within two to three 
minutes, from the altitude of 2,000 meters above sea level 
to the altitude of 1,100 meters above sea level at which 
it crashed, i. e., by 900 meters. 

17) Until the time the aircraft completed the stand- 
ard procedure turn the flight was normal; this is shown 
by the normal radio contact and by the record of the 
aircraft’s radio operator on the completion of the proce- 
dure turn and the reception of the information concern- 
ing the direction of the runway and the direction and 
velocity of the wind at the Tatry Airfield. This indi- 
cates that the sudden drop in altitude and the change 
in the aircraft’s course were caused by external influ- 
ence. The passengers who survived the crash do, in 
fact, confirm that a few minutes before the crash they 
felt a strong shock, an unusual swerving of the aircraft 
and its rapid descent. The aerial of the main radio sta- 
tion, which was not found either in the wreckage or in 
the vicinity of the place of crash, could not have been 
torn away by impact on the trees, the tops of which the 
aircraft had brushed only with its front and bottom 
parts before hitting the slope. In the place where the 
aerial holder is fixed the fuselage was damaged in such 
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a way that the holder would have had to be found in 
the wreckage if it were torn away only after the air- 
craft had hit the ground. The rear part of the fuselage, 
including the fin, was not damaged, but despite this fact 
the wires of the aerial were missing. Thus the commis- 
sion reached the conclusion that the whole aerial system 
had been damaged already during the flight by impact 
with a heavier object. Such an object could have been 
only the load of the balloon, the remnants of which were 
found near the place of the crash. The aircraft appar- 
ently hit the bottom of the balloon and its load with 
the upper front of its fuselage, and the collision caused a 
partial damage of the aircraft and a loss of speed, and 
disturbed the normal controlled descent of the aircraft. 
The unexpected impact on the fuselage probably caused at 
least a temporary loss of control over the maintenance 
of the correct course, and reduced substantially the over- 
all maneuverability of the aircraft. Thus it happened 
that the aircraft swerved into a course of about 310°, 
slipped into a steep glide and in one or two minutes 
hit the Skapova Hill. 

18) The aircraft was found northeast from point 1228 
Skapova. The heading of the aircraft at the impact was 
about 300°. Judging from the way in which the aircraft 
broke the trees and from the general conditions of the 
place of crash, the aircraft’s course of approach had 
been about 310°; the aircraft first crashed with its left 
wing into the crown of a large tree and thus turned sev- 
eral degrees to the left. The first impact of the air- 
craft on the tree tops occurred at a distance of 30 to 40 
meters from the spot where it hit the ground, which lies 
at the altitude of about 1,100 meters above sea level. 

19) On the basis of the results of the investigation, 
the investigation commission reached the conclusion that 
the crash of the OK-WDZ airliner was caused by a col- 
lision of the aircraft with a balloon launched unlaw- 
fully into Czechoslovak airspace by the American or- 
ganization called the “Free Europe Committee”. This 
conclusion has been confirmed both by the reconstruc- 
tion of the flight and by the discovery of the remnants 
of a balloon in the vicinity of the crash. 

The above data exceed by far the extent of information 
sufficing to convince the Government of the United States 
of America of the correctness of the conclusions reached 
by the Czechoslovak investigating commission and of the 
fact that the crash of the transport aircraft of the Czech- 
oslovak Airlines, which occurred on January 18, 1956, is 
the tragic result of the activities of the said American 
organization, of activities constituting a gross violation of 
international law, for which the Government of the United 
States bears full responsibility under international law. 
The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic demands 
therefore most emphatically that the Government of the 
United States of America take immediately steps to com- 
pensate the damages caused to Czechoslovak citizens and 
to the Czechoslovak Airlines by this air disaster, which 
amount to 5,525,374 crowns. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs avails itself of this 
opportunity to renew to the Embassy of the United States 
of America the assurance of its consideration. 


Prana, February 20, 1957. 
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U.S. NOTE OF OCTOBER 9, 1956 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents 
its compliments to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and, under instructions of the United States Gov- 
ernment, has the honor to refer to the Ministry’s Note No. 
123.330/56-ABO/1 of June 19, 1956. 

The United States Government addresses itself to the 
Czechoslovak Government’s charge that the United States 
Government is liable for the crash of a Czechoslovak Air- 
lines passenger aircraft on January 18, 1956 near Levoca 
in Slovakia on the ground, among others, that the crash 
was due to the collision of the aircraft with a balloon 
launched into Czechoslovak airspace by the Free Europe 
Committee, and to the Czechoslovak Government’s de- 
mand of compensation for damages on account of the 
crash totaling 5,525,374 Kes. 

The United States Government has studied the Czech- 
oslovak Government’s note of June 19, 1956, as well as 
the Czechoslovak Government’s note of February 24, 1956 
on the same subject, with considerable care. The United 
States Government’s position on the questions raised in 
these two notes of the Czechoslovak Government respect- 
ing the activities of the Free Europe Committee, a private 
organization, has been fully and completely set forth in 
the interchange of diplomatic correspondence with the 
Czechoslovak Government on this subject, particularly in 
the United States Government’s notes of July 31, 1953, ? 
May 24, 1954* and May 18, 1955.4 Aside from the ques- 
tion regarding the alleged legal liability of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for allegedly wrongful acts by 
a private entity, the Free Europe Committee, there re- 
mains the critical question whether the incident was, in 
fact, the proximate result of a collision between the 
Czechoslovak aircraft and a Free Europe Committee 
balloon. The communications received from the Czecho- 
slovak Government on this subject contain statements 
which must be characterized as mere conclusions, inade- 
quate in themselves to support the charge that the crash 
was due to any collision with a balloon or that it was a 
Free Europe Committee balloon which collided with the 
aircraft. 

In view of the reported loss of life and injury which 
was involved in the incident and the Czechoslovak Goy- 
ernment’s insistence on its version of the facts, the United 
States Government desires to study all the available 
evidence and to arrive at its own conclusion only after 
such study. 

For this purpose, the United States Government re- 
quires, and requests the Czechoslovak Government to 
make available in original or duly certified form, the 
following documents: 

1. The full report, together with all supporting eviden- 
tiary and related material, of the special commission 
appointed by the Ministry of Transport which in- 
vestigated the causes of the crash of the Czechoslovak 
Airlines aircraft on January 18, 1956. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1953, p. 210. 
* For text, see ibid., June 7, 1954, p. 881. 
*Not printed. 
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2. A copy of the flight plan filed by the pilot of the 
aircraft in question at the origin of the flight, together 
with all instructions issued to the pilot en route and all 
changes in the flight plan requested or reported, whether 
in writing or by radio, covering the entire flight from 
origin to destination and to the points of diversion and 
crash. 

3. A full transcript of all weather observations and 
reports of weather conditions as observed on the ground 
and at all altitudes aloft between the point and time of 
origin and the point and time of destination as well as 
the point and time of crash as found and reported by 
ground observers and by all aircraft in flight (including 
the DC-3 aircraft involved in the crash), giving all mete- 
orological data recorded, including winds, visibility, tem- 
peratures, rain, snow and ice conditions, cloud conditions, 
and the like. 

4. Copies of all the radio log entries of ground radio 
stations and of aircraft in the air and, if available, of all 
the entries of the logs kept on board the aircraft which 
crashed relating to the flight of the DC-8 aircraft in- 
volved. There should be included transcripts of all con- 
versations with the aircraft in flight from the time of 
origin to the time of crash, giving the time of each 
conversation, positions reported or observed, all evidence 
of communications and of attempts at communication 
with or by the aircraft, such as messages from the 
aircraft as well as messages and conversations conducted 
by other stations in the area of flight and crash, in- 
cluding particularly but not exclusively, stations at Brati- 
slava, Zvolen, Kosice, Presoy and Spisska Nova Ves. 

5. Copies of all photographs taken of the wreckage 
of the aircraft, of the balloon claimed to have caused 
the collision and the literature claimed to have been 
found with the balloon at the time of its discovery by 
the investigating commission. 

6. A copy of the maintenance record of the aircraft 
for a period covering not less than fifteen days prior 
to the accident, showing the technical and operational 
condition of the aircraft and all its equipment and parts, 
and showing repairs, adjustments of mechanical parts, 
and electronic and electrical action advised or made with 
reference to the aircraft and its equipment and parts. 

7. A copy of the instrument approach procedure for 
the airfield to which the aircraft was flying, described in 
the Czechoslovak Government’s note of February 24, 
1956 as the Tatry Airfield (but assumed to be the air- 
port shown on maps of Slovakia as Poprad), a descrip- 
tion of all the navigational aids available in working 
order on the ground for use of the aircraft making its 
instrument approach and the capacity of each of such 
navigational aids, together with a description of the type 
and capacity of the usable navigational equipment avail- 
able on board the aircraft. The radio frequencies in use 
during the flight at the ground station and the frequen- 
cies used by the aircraft in communication with the 
ground station should also be given. 

8. If not included among the foregoing documents, the 
Czechoslovak Government is requested specifically to 
state in detail the evidence upon which the conclusion 
was reached, as stated in the note of February 24, 1956, 
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that the aircraft was “in perfect technical order”, that 
“its flight had been quite normal” up to the time of the 
approach and, that “it completed the prescribed procedure 
turn in its controlled approach to the Tatry Airfield”. 
The Czechoslovak Government is also requested to state 
specifically the reasons for the diversion of the aircraft 
from its destination at Kosice to Poprad. 

The Czechoslovak Government is further requested, 
particularly inasmuch as no representative of the United 
States Government participated in any way in the in- 
vestigation, to permit investigators accredited by the 
United States Government at their discretion: (1) to ex- 
amine the originals of all documents, (2) to visit and in- 
spect the scene of the crash and make checks upon the 
information available at ground stations, including the 
Tatry Airfield and other places in the vicinity of the 
route of flight at which information concerning the flight 
and the crash may be available, and (3) to make photo- 
copies of all documents and take photographs of all ob- 
jects and places involved. 

When the Czechoslovak Government has responded to 
the foregoing requests, the United States Government 
will, after careful consideration and study, reply in de- 
tail with respect to the points raised by the Czechoslovak 
Government’s notes of June 19, 1956 and February 24, 
1956. 

The Embassy avails itself of this opportunity to renew 
to the Ministry the assurances of its consideration. 


CZECHOSLOVAK NOTE OF JUNE 19, 1956 


Unofficial translation 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


No. 123.330/56-ABO/1 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States of America 
with reference to its Note of February 24, 1956 concern- 
ing the crash of a Czechoslovak passenger aircraft caused 
by a balloon as well as to the Embassy’s Note No. 385 
of April 10, 1956, has the honour to advise the following: 

In its Note of February 24, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, on instructions of the Government of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, informed the Embassy of the United 
States of America that on January 18, 1956, a passenger 
aircraft of the Czechoslovak Airlines crashed near Levoca 
in Slovakia, in which crash 22 persons were killed and 4 
passengers suffered heavy injuries. The investigation 
established that this catastrophy had been caused by a 
collision of the aircraft with a balloon launched over 
Czechoslovakia territory by American organizations from 
bases in Western Germany. The Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic at the same time again expressed 
its emphatic protest against the launching of any bal- 
loons into the Czechoslovak air space, requested the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America to take the 
necessary measures so that the persons who by this ac- 
tivity had caused the crash of the aircraft in Slovakia be 
punished with utmost severity and reserved its right to 
raise against the Government of the United States of 
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America, which together with the Government of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, bears full responsibility for these 
activities under international law, claims for the com- 
pensation of all damage caused to Czechoslovak citizens 
and enterprises by the sending of balloons into the 
Czechoslovak air space. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs notes that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, in its Note of 
April 10, avoids making any reply on the merit of the 
Czechoslovak Note of February 24, concerning the crash 
of the Czechoslovak passenger aircraft and seeks to shift 
responsibility for the launching of balloons over Czecho- 
slovak territory which caused the airplane accident to 
“a private American organization” to which it apparently 
would wish to leave the taking of a position on the entire 
matter. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs cannot, of 
course, consider the statement of the Chairman of the 
Board of the so-called “Free Europe Committee” a reply 
to its Note addressed to the Embassy of the United States 
of America and refuses to take note thereof. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs further notes that the 
Government of the United States not only hesitates to 
give a substantive reply to the data and requirements set 
forth in the Czechoslovak Note of February 24, but has 
likewise refrained from stating its own position with 
regard to the statement of the so-called “Free Europe 
Committee”. This cannot fail to give the impression that 
the Government of the United States of America, itself, 
has serious doubts as to the contents of this provocative 
statement and is reluctant to associate itself with the 
assertions of the so-called “Free Europe Committee”. 

The Government of the United States is apparently well 
aware of the fact that the “reasons” which allegedly 
have obliged the “Free Eurone Committee” to launch 
balloons over Czechoslovak territory are completely ir- 
relevant under international law and can in no way justify 
the flagrant violation of Czechoslovak air space, nor can 
they lessen the responsibility of the United States of 
America for the crash of the Czechoslovak passenger air- 
craft caused by a balloon of an American organization 
launched illegally over the territory of Czechoslovakia. 

The responsibility of the United States of America for 
the launching of balloons into Czechoslovak air space and 
for the damages caused thereby to the lives and health 
of Czechoslovak citizens as well as to Czechoslovak prop- 
erty, primarily in connection with the crash of the 
Czechoslovak passenger aircraft on January 18, 1956 is 
beyond any dispute under international law. This fol- 
lows, in particular, from these reasons and facts: 

1/ The sovereignty of a State over its territory and air 
space is one of the fundamental principles of interna- 
tional law. This principle has found expression in a 
number of international conventions, inter alia, also in 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation of 1944. 
Article 1 of this Convention provides: “The Contracting 
States recognize that every State has complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its terri- 
tory”. The United States of America and Czechoslovakia 
are both Signatories to the aforesaid Convention and 
Members of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
formed under this Convention. By their signature to the 
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Convention on International Civil Aviation the United 
States of America explicitly and specifically undertook an 
obligation under international law to recognize Czecho- 
slovakia’s complete and exclusive sovereignty over Czecho- 
slovak air space and to refrain from any activities 
infringing upon this sovereign right. The launching of 
any balloons into Czechoslovak air space constitutes a 
flagrant violation of this obligation. 

The launching of balloons into Czechoslovak air space 
is equally contrary to Article 8 of the aforesaid Con- 
vention dealing with aircraft without a pilot and stipulat- 
ing an explicit prohibition of the flight of such aircraft 
over the territory of a Contracting State without special 
authorization by that State. 

The Government of the United States of America knows 
full well that Czechoslovakia has not given its authoriza- 
tion for the launching of balloons into Czechoslovak air 
space, and has, on the contrary, repeatedly raised em- 
phatic protest against the launching of balloons over 
Czechoslovak territory ever since 1953. The Government 
of the United States, however, has thus far not taken 
any steps against the launching of balloons into Czechoslo- 
vak air space, but on the contrary has given every pos- 
sible support to these activities. Such an attitude with 
regard to fundamental provisions of international law 
and explicitly accepted contractual obligations is in dia- 
metral opposition to the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization. 

2/ The American organization which has assumed the 
name “Free Europe Committee” has launched and is 
launching over Czechoslovak territory balloons up to 15 
meters in diameter bearing a load of up to 180 kilograms. 
Balloons of this size have been publicly exhibited in 
Czechoslovakia and likewise described by correspondents 
of the foreign press. 

The Czechoslovak authorities have at their disposal the 
statements of the pilots and other witnesses which prove 
that the balloons fly at cruising altitudes of commercial 
aircraft. This is likewise confirmed by the observations 
of the air personnel of foreign airlines cited in publicly 
accessible documents of the International Air Transport 
Association, as for instance in its Circular of April 20, 
1956. 

In its documents the International Air Transport As- 
sociation has likewise confirmed the fact that the bal- 
loons launched by the so-called “Free Europe Committee” 
constitute an aeronautical hazard. In a letter of April 
13, 1956 in which the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, Sir William P. Hildred, 
has addressed himself in this matter to the Secretary- 
General of the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
Mr. G. Ljungberg, it is said with reference to the launch- 
ing of balloons that “At the present time, an aeronautical 
hazard exists which is causing considerable apprehen- 
sion among Member Airlines”. That is also why IATA 
has requested ICAO “to investigate this matter with all 
speed, in order that civil airline operations may resume 
without hindrance or risk of collision”. 

8/ The so-called “Free Europe Committee” which 
launches balloons into Czechoslovak air space styles 
itself as a “private American organization”, incorporated 
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in the State of New York in 1949, and the Government of 
the United States of America makes reference to the pri- 
vate nature of this organization whenever it wishes to 
elude responsibility under international law for the sub- 
versive activity of this organization. Yet it is a matter of 
public knowledge that this is an organization formed 
especially for the purposes of “cold war”, designed to carry 
out hostile activities and subversive propaganda against 
Czechoslovakia and other countries of People’s Democ- 
racy. There exist a number of documents on the true 
character and activities of this organization as well as on 
its relations with the Government of the United States of 
America. 

However, be the legal status of the so-called ‘Free 
Europe Committee” in the United States formally what- 
ever it may, under international law there applies the 
generally recognized principle that a State bears re- 
sponsibility not only for its own action, for the action 
of its Government and Agencies, but also for the action 
of private persons and organizations carried out at the 
order, with the concurrence or support of the Govern- 
ment, as well as for any unlawful action of private per- 
sons and organizations which the State concerned has not 
prevented although it is bound to do so under interna- 
tional law. If the action of private persons or organiza- 
tions has constituted a violation of international law, the 
Government which exercises sovereignty Over any such 
persons or organizations, bears responsibility for such 
action, if it has not fulfilled its obligation to prevent any 
violation of international law. There can be no doubt 
that both under the general principles of international 
law and pursuant to accepted contractual commitments 
the Government of the United States has the obligation 
to prevent the violation of Czechoslovak air space by any 
persons or organizations over which it exercises sover- 
eignty, the more so since the Czechoslovak Government 
has repeatedly and for a considerable period of time 
drawn the attention of the Government of the United 
States to the unlawful activities violating Czechoslovak 
air space. It is, however, a matter of general knowledge 
that the Government of the United States of America not 
only does nothing to prevent the subversive activities of 
the so-called “Free Europe Committee”, but that these 
activities are carried out with the concurrence of the 
Government of the United States and with its full sup- 
port in every respect. Under international law responsi- 
bility for the violations of Czechoslovak air space 
committed by the American organization, the so-called 
“Free Europe Committee”, as well as for the damages 
caused by such violation of international law, therefore 
rests with the Government of the United States of 
America. 

On the basis of all these facts the Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic demands that the Government of 
the United States of America compensate for the damage 
caused to Czechoslovak nationals and the Czechoslovak 
Airlines by the disaster of the passenger aircraft which 
crashed near Levoca, in Slovakia, on January 18, 1956 
due to the collision of the aircraft with a balloon 
launched unlawfully into Czechoslovak air space by the 
American organization, the so-called “Free Europe Com- 
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mittee”; according to preliminary data the total damages 
come to 5,525,374 kes out of which sum the amount of 
4,970,703 kes represents compensation for damages in- 
curred by the passengers on board of the aircraft, even- 
tually by their dependents, and the amount of 554.671 kes 
compensation for the damages incurred by the Czecho- 
slovak Airlines. Moreover, the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment insists on its demand that the United States of 
America punish the persons who by their activity have 
caused this tragic disaster in the course of which 22 
persons were killed and 4 passengers suffered serious 
injuries with utmost severity. 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic con- 
siders the reply of the Embassy of the United States 
of America to its Note of February 24 as completely 
unsatisfactory, fully maintains the position expressed 
in this Note and calls upon the Government of the United 
States with all emphasis to take without delay the nec- 
essary measures to prevent the launching of balloons 
into Czechoslovak air-space and thereby to check the 
activities which constitute a serious hazard to air traffic 
over Czechoslovak territory and a threat to the lives, 
health and property of Czechoslovak citizens. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs avails itself of this 
opportunity to renew to the Embassy of the United States 
of America the assurance of its high consideration. 


PRAHA, June 19, 1956 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Cultural Property 


Convention for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956." 

Ratification deposited: Syria, March 6, 1958. 
Accession deposited: Holy See, February 24, 1958. 

Protocol for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 
1954. Entered into force August 7, 1956." 

Ratification deposited: Syria, March 6, 1958. 
Accession deposited: Holy See, February 24, 1958. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 
concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at 
Paris November 19, 1948. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. TIAS 2308. 

Acceptance deposited: Jordan, May 7, 1958. 


*Not in force for the United States. 





Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, | and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953.? 

Acceptance deposited: Jordan, May 7, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Saudi Arabia 

Economic assistance agreement for the expansion of the 
Port of Dammam. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Jidda March 1 and May 1, 1958. Entered into force 
May 1, 1958. 





PUBLICATIONS 











For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Treaties in Force—A List of Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Agreements of the United States in Force on 
January 1, 1958. Pub. 6626. 266 pp. $1.25 


This publication contains a list of treaties and other in- 
ternational agreements to which the United States has 
become a party and which were in force on January 1, 
1958. 


Highlights of Foreign Policy Developments—1957._ Pub. 
6631. General Foreign Policy Series 126. 22 pp. 20¢. 


Another issue in the popular Background series, this 
pamphlet discusses basic objectives and major develop- 
ments in U.S. foreign policy. 


Defense—Release of Air Bases and Training of German 
Air Force Personnel. TIAS 3968. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Bonn December 10, 1957. Entered into force 
December 10, 1957. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Facilities Assistance Pro- 
gram. TIAS 3969. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ethiopia. Exchange of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa 
December 26, 1957. Entered into force December 26, 
1957. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3970. 2 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 


? Not in force. 


Yugoslavia, amending agreement of November 3, 1956, 
as amended—Signed at Belgrade December 27, 1957. 
Entered into force December 27, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3971. 15 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding and ex- 
change of letters, between the United States of America 
and France—Signed at Paris December 27, 1957. En- 
tered into force December 27, 1957. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3972. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Afghanistan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Kabul June 
5 and 9, 1957. Entered into force June 9, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3973. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Poland, amending agreement of June 7, 1957, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington January 8, 
1958. Entered into force January 8, 1958. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes. TIAS 3974. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement, with exchange of notes, between the United 
States of America and Australia—Signed at Washing- 
ton January 24, 1958. Entered into force January 24, 
1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3981. 10 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with exchanges of notes, between the United 
States of America and Turkey—Signed at Ankara Janu- 
ary 20, 1958. Entered into force January 20, 1958. 


United States Educational Commission in Japan. TIAS 
3982. 21 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo January 11, 
1958. Entered into force January 11, 1958. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3983. 


13 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ecuador—Signed at Washington May 31, 1957. Entered 
into force February 6, 1958. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Equipment, Materials, and 
Services. TIAS 3984. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo January 
25, 1958. Entered into force January 25, 1958. 


Military Bases in the Philippines—Manila Air Station. 
TIAS 3985. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines, relating to agreements of 
March 14, 1947, and June 18, 1957. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Manila January 27, 1958. Entered into force 
January 27, 1958. 


_— Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3986. 6 pp. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding between 
the United States of America and the Republic of Ko- 
rea—Signed at Seoul February 5, 1958. Entered into 
force February 5, 1958. 
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Africa. The United States and _— Africa 
(Palmer) . : 


Arab Union. 
Arab Union 


Canada. United States Relations With Canada 
(Merchant) 


Claims and Property. U.S. Sane: to Czechoslo- 
vak Charges Concerning Free Europe Committee 
Balloons (texts of notes) . a alae : 


Congress, The 
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Policy . 
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chant) A 


Czechoslovakia. U.S. inti: to Czechoslovak 
Charges Concerning Free Europe Committee 
Balloons (texts of notes) Pe a Pee” 

Department and Foreign Service. U.S. Protests 
Soviet Action Concerning American Diplomat 

Economic Affairs. United States Relations With 
Canada (Merchant) . ‘ 

Educational Exchange. United States Mining 1 Ex- 
perts Visit Soviet Union 

Health, Education, -and Welfare. The First Ten 
Years of the World Health iene — velew 
Milton Eisenhower ) : 

International Information. U. s, iealien to Ce. 
oslovak Charges Concerning Free Europe Com- 
mittee Balloons (texts of notes) Se ee 

International Organizations and Conferences. The 
First Ten Years of the World Health ead 
tion (Wilcox, Milton Eisenhower) . sis 


Iraq. U.S. 
Union 


Jordan. U.S. 
Union 


U.S. Recognizes Establishment of 


Documents Relating to Foreign 


” Relations. With " Canada 


( Mer- 
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States and Emerging Africa (Palmer) 
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Treaty Information. Current Actions . 
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United States Mining Experts Visit Soviet Union 

U.S. Proposes Easing Travel Bans on Reciprocal 
Basis With U.S.S.R. (text of note) . 1006 

U.S. Protests Soviet Action rane American 
Diplomat... . ‘ 1005 


United Nations. The United States and d Emerging 
Africa (Palmer) . . 993 
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1006 


Baker, John A., Jr. 1005 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 26-June 1 


Press releases may be obtained from the News Di- 
vision, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 26 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 261 of May 14, 
273 of May 19, 279 and 281 of May 20, and 286 of 
May 24 
No. Date 
*288 5/26 


Subject 
ICA insures U.S. firm’s investment in 
French subsidiary. 
Wailes nominated Ambassador to Iran. 
Delegation to Caribbean Commission 
(rewrite). 
Itinerary for visit of President Heuss. 
Holmes: “Africa’s Challenge to the 
Free World.” 
Statement on Arab Union. 
Delegation to International 
Conference (rewrite). 
$10 million loan to Burma. 
Educational exchange. 
Exchange of notes with U.S.S.R. on 
medical cooperation. 


*289 5/27 


7290 5/27 


7291 5/28 
7292 5/28 


293 5/28 
7294 5/28 Labor 
*295 5/29 
*296 5/29 
4297 5/29 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


TREATIES IN FORCE 


A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States 
in Force on January 1, 1958 


This publication is a guide to treaties and other international 
agreements in force between the United States and other countries at 
the beginning of the current year. 

The list includes bilateral treaties and other agreements, ar- 
ranged by country or other political entity, and multilateral treaties 
and other agreements, arranged by subject with names of countries 
which have become parties. Date of signature, date of entry into 
force for the United States, and citations to texts are furnished for 
each agreement. 

Documents affecting international copyright relations of the 
United States are listed in the appendix. 

Information on current treaty actions, supplementing the infor- 
mation contained in 7'’reaties in Force, is published weekly in the 
Department of State Bulletin. 

The new edition of 7'reaties in Force (266 pp.) is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25 a copy. 


Publication 6626 $1.25 


copies of Treaties in Force. 
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